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* ane ries “Per the New-Yorker. For the New-Yorker. || ter must be formed by proper training and instruction from 
" ODE PHYSICAL EDUCATION. early childhood. 

On the translation of Napoleon's ashes from St. Helena to the BY 3. GRAHAM. 28 be eel wd 1, , that } = tel 
» = yt seme te ~ er Tue turmoil of a long and heated political contest bas || were not created—mankind do not exist, for the sake ef sup- 
= Ax poke of pride _ Mre. Hemans. || Sven place to general tranquillity, affording us an opportunity, |! porting political inatitutione— of sustaining civil governments ; 
“a Wae camas o'er the weves tis is ho! le hol and inciting us by every virtuous and noble consideration, to || but those, when true to their legitimate final cause, are crea- 


. | . . 4 
Who comes in high pomp, like the sun, o'er the sea? turn our minds with seriousness and honesty to the contem- | ted and established for, the good of mankind: to make and 


It is he whose proud tread shook the earth to its base; plation of those great elements of power which constitute the 
The conq'ror of nations! the god of his race! H political as well as social and moral energies of our country— 
The sword of the Lord! the bright sun of the brave! giving form, and support, and stability to our institutions, 
| prosperity to the community and happiness to the individual ; 
| or, if perverted and abused, involving all in one inevitable 


He comes from afar on the wings of the breeze, 


| preserve man—individually, socially, collectively—good and 
‘happy. They are, in truth, but part and parce! of the general 
| means and appliances by which the individual and social— 
' the particular and general interest of man, are cherished, per- 
| fected, preserved and perpetuated. In the true philosophy of 








j Whose splendor sublime warmed the gloom of the grave! 


destiny of wretchedness and ruin. || things, therefore, the politics|, social and individual well-being 
From that spring-painted vale where he slumbered in pride, | None can doubt that these elements are the physical, the || of man are essentially identical. They cannot be permanently 
Alone with the ocean, his sword by his side. | intellectual and the moral faculties and energies of the peo- || separated. If the one is depressed, the other will droop; if 
O shade of the mighty! no longer complain; ple; nor can any well-informed mind doubt that, when these | the one is fostered upon legitimate principles—the only prin- 
Thine ashes shall rest by thy pomp-glassing Seine. , elements are once fully developed and established in the forms ciples by which it can be permanently secured—the other 
of civil and social institutions, it is, as a general fact, impos- || will flourish. 
“sible, by any analytical and synthetical agencies connected | Thus, in political economy, the fundamental element of 
| with human volition, to effect a radieal and permanent change | wealch is the capability of the people for productive labor ; 
| for the better in the existing forms and characters of things. | for, whatever may be the producing copabilisies of the ol 
Tt is pleasing to human vanity and gratifying to human || whatever may be the resvaress 4 the mierel, vegetable end 
P s y gE € ; ‘ ‘ , 

| pride to contemplate the brilliant eforts of distinguished and || *2ime! kingdoms, without the ability on the part of man te 

elaborate wealth from these means and resources, he is mis- 


From his lone ocean-tomb o'er the limitless seas; 


Svvrrm 


Hark! hear ye the cannon that boom to the morn? 

Hark! hear ye the shouts on the ready air borne? 

From the wide Arch of Triumph—the Temple of War— 
Behold where he comes, on his glory-gilt car— 








Before him armed legions all glittering in mail ; 
Around him scarred veterans, dismembered and pale. 


rs 


J favorite statesmen, as greatly efficient to the security and pros: | 


| 


| perity of the country. But no deeper political illusion pos- | ‘ ! 
The orations of Demosthenes and || £04. Without the physical development and bodily health 
and covered || °f the people, therefore, the State cannot prosper, nor can the 


Of the millions ef bosoms 't was thine to command — [evo lgnned cetep SP ee 
' flourish in immortal verdure; but they did little to stay the 4 be secured. There must be constitutional soundness 


The last feeble wrecks of thy victories grand! , 
| rushing destiny of Greece and Rom>. The laws of Lycurgus | cor enough to d p the org of the vital sd 


Are these the stern warriors, the world’s gloomy foes, RN . ; 
Who b * —the } , ‘ ti , . | to maintain the functions of life during the natural period of 
braved the sun's fervors—the North's dreary snows— " and Solon, and other ancient law-givers, were efficient to the he am an ~~ fall 2 


Who spurred their fierce steeds up the Alps’ summits proud, ) salvation of the state only so far as the moral susceptibilities i . lifteati healthfall 

And burst like the lightnings sublime from the cloud, ! of the people rendered them capable of being influenced by || negate - ‘ - —— ual con wind as wee 

= sweep to oblivion armed nations forlorn, | those laws anfficiently to be made willing to obey them. Had |, aa me pow oy valisioa aie of man will 
ike the leaves from the forest by tempest-winds torn? Louis Philippe, with bis present system of government, as- | indi 


a || basten to decay. 
cended the throne of France at the time Napoleon became the Again, it is well known that such are the relations of mind 


despot of the nation, he would inevitably have been precipi- |) a4 | h. thes ahi o ind ot diemia nan 
tated with violence into the grave. A thousand Washingtons, | ‘ vl “ 
y ; || perfection in the bodily organs, and without e certain degree 
sn eo a darned Hein ed Madina | pl ny te are mb 
could not have establi and sus | eon aon of 1 ty in potions’ 6 
“successful operation the free government of our country in| manifestations and character. And it is a momentous truth 
| South America when she first threw off the Spanish yoke. | which ought to be deeply and solemnly pondered, that this 
Nor can a thousand Websters, and Clays, and Calhouns, by!) went of integrity always, of necessity, in proportion to its de- 
all the laws they can enact in our National Legislature, and | gree, goes to incapacitate man to appreciate and sustain t 
Below there is nought but a star-spangled bier, _ all the speeches they can make in our National Senate cham-' social, political and religious institutions which are adapted 
But aloft on his steed doth the Hero career. | ber, os before 2 po yeeros earn, moe the te to his highest earthly condition, and fitted to promote his 
; : rer yprenery- tare ase . All the political and social institutions and im- 
Rest, Emperor, rest! in the fullness of Fame: pede seed geen dow | greatest good. A 
mae . fanted b ai oe : 
On thy France, radiant star! still shall flourish thy name: —_—| ayes adie ieah Sainienae oe ocasd be ve \ dividual habits of man, whatever may be the letter of pre- 
At thy tomb, Glory’s altar, young soldiers shell pray, ' and nouris' on. aad our ro and g oe d porno |, scription which he avows, will—nay, as a general law of the 
And dauntless strike home on the conquering day : forefathers, where they ave tal en root and flouris or race, must—in spirit and in practice, pond, as to their 
~Thou hast come to thy land in a desolate hour; N half a century, if the moral sensibility of the people becomes |, moral quatities, with his own moral condition ; and this holds 
But thy tomb hath a vorce— and thy name hath a power! jeo depraved, so stupified, that they can no longer perceive | a determinate relation to his organic development and physi- 
Paris, Dee. 1840. Facconer. | the true principles, nor sppreciate the true excellences of civil \ ological condition. 
cea ace eeiiant SS Capen’ Go Ceanientls Qoneye ate eine Se: || The correct physical education of the children of any Com- 
pene was slowly proceeding up the avenue of the Hotel desIn-|| It is, therefore, a political axiom of the utmost importance— i monwealth or Nation, therefore, as immediately concerns the 
‘slides, between the two finely-conceived rows of statue reacat- |! - , — , 
‘og the Emperor's Marshale and the preuz cheoaliers of elder ~r0e T beset which bas = governed = i — 2c e | statesman as the philanthropist ; ead nothing more unequivo- 
‘uk worthy of mention, as it has not beon chronicled by any of the |) alone con cuccsestully govern the conduct of man t all cally and strongly indicates the political degeneracy of a peo- 
Freach Priats, and as it serves to display the romeatic enthusiasm of political institulions, established for an adult people, must || ple, than the fact that their most admired and zealously sus- 
the French people for Napoleen :—Just as the richly-gilded car con- || be adapted to the moral condition of that people. No SYS- | tained political leaders exercise their powers in those popular 
‘ining his ashes passed the outer gate of the Invalides, a large black | tem of government, however excellent in itself, can, by legis: | displays of statesmanship and political management, which, 


Brave souls! for this hour ye have treasured your breath! 
To behold yon pale sun, ye have struggled with Death! 
To welcome thee home from the wide-weltering mau, 

Are these, Heir of Glory! all, all that remain 





| seases the public mind. 
| Cicero filled their auditors with enthusiasm, 
their authors with glory, and won them laurels which still 





Are these the wild spirits who sighed for bold steeds, 
With mettle like theirs, to accomplish their deeds? 
Who, free as the storms, scoured the face of the earth, { 
And over all lands throned the land of their birth? \ 
Bot where are your brethren, gray veterans brave ? | 
On a day such as this, can they rest in the grave? | 
The sun-dazzied eye may not look on the dead, 

But horse and foot sweep through the clouds overhead ; 
In the sudden sunburst, as below proud are streaming, 
The eagle-topped banners triumphantly gleaming ; 








nes, 


york 


lars 


‘ird suddenly appeared in the West, and, soaring thrice round the | 
er, disappeared. The whole crowd, as if with one voice, exclaimed, | 
There comes the Eagle of Lodi!” Hardly had the bird in question | 
‘anished, when a white bird appoared in the East, and, soaring thrien | 
round the bier, flew away also. “There comes the spirit of the Duke || 
of Reichstadt!" was the responsive shout whieh followed the sudden \ 
“pPearance of the spirit-bird.—It is probable that these birds were let || 
\nose ou purpose, from opposite directions and that chance produced |! 
the striking coincidence which awoke such adeep enthusiasm a | 

‘very bosom present. Aw Eve-Wirnssa 


lation, or by any coercive measures, greatly elevate a degra 
ded or sanctify a depraved people, whose characters are 
fully formed and whose habits are established. And hence, 
therefore, it ia, in the nature of things, necessarily true that 
a people must first be filted for free institutions before they 
can receive and sustain them; or, in other words, the phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral energies of the people must be 
properly developed and disciplined, and a right moral charac- 


| while they pretend to eim at the promotion and security of 
general interests, in reality seek only individual aggrandise- 
ment ; and, in their ignorance, or culpable neglect of the fun- 
damental laws of Man’s nature ard relations, leave all the 
elements of his individual, social and political destiny to 
evolve and combine as they may, and to assume such ferms 
and move in such @ direction as concurrent ciroumstances 

| may determine. 








But it is demanded why the physical education of youth 


should, all at once, become @ matter of such vast importance | most perfect physiological well-being ; and thus both classes 
in these days? Why were not these things spoken of in the’! are curred: the one from the want of an amount of labor ne- 
days of our fethers, or in olden times? And if, in truth, they | essary to secure the healthy functions and condition of their 
are so essential to human welfare, how has the world hitherto ‘systems—the other from an excess of labor, by which the 


got along without them? 

We reply that, if we recur to antiquity, we shall find the 
founders and ‘aw-givers of the blebrew Commonwealth, of 
the Persian Empire, of the Grecian and Roman States, and, 
in fact, of the ancient Empires, Kingdoms, Republics and 
States generally, all directing the physical, intellectual and 


moral education of youth with the strictest regard to the so- | 
cial, political and religious institutions of the nations to which 
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uncertainties, that every individual, let him order things within 
his control as he may, will be almost continually exposed io 
those agencies and influences which, id a larger or smaller 
measure, disturb the vital functions and {njuriously affect the 
health and constitution of Maa. Hence, since we cannot 
" wear and tear of their organization and expenditure of their | hott lift ourselves above these circumstances and c. nt. 
vital powers, are increased, and life abbreviated. It is, how- | gencies, it is the more important that we be prepared, in the 
_ ever, a wise and benevolent provision of Heaven, that he who ! best manner possible, to meet and endure them ;—that, by a 
impairs his health and injures his system by voluntary inac- full development and complete confirmation of each and every 

' tivity and indolence, is incomparably a greater sufferer than |! organ and power in the system, we secure such geners| vigor 
‘he who is subjected to the necessity of laboring to excess. to the constitution, and integrity to the vital economy, as will 
It is, then, an erdinance of Heaven, esta>lished in the per- I evable us (o sustain the action of the various disturbing causes 
manent constitation of things, not only that ‘the ability to | to which we are exposed, with the least detriment to healh 


{', -ulties and powers beyond what is consistent with their 


they belonged. Beside, as a general rule in the history of "labor is the natural wealtn of every man,” but that a certain ' and life. 


the buman family, the institutions of nations have so corres- amount of labor is indispensably necessary to the highest 


ponded with the intellectual and moral condition of the peo | corthly well-being of Map. And hence it is the dictate of | 


ple, as to require less elevation of the people, by means of wisdom as well as of benevolence and philanthropy, that every 
educatioa, to fit them to sustain or subserve those institutions. | Péreat, when a child is born to him, should thus contemplate 
As a general fact, the institutions have been of a compara- | its condition, relations and interests of life: ‘‘ Here, my 
tively low order in the beginning, aud became progressively | child, are spread out before you the ample resources of nature, 
elevated as the people have progressed in intelligence and |, from which you must derive the earthly good that you are to 
virtue. 


But the founders of our political institutions not only as- || bility—are the faculties and powers by which you are to de- | 


sumed the perfectibility, but the actua! perfection of Man; | velop these resources, and elaborate, from the materials thus 


and they have embraced, in their fundamental principles, | svpplied, your own prosperity and means of enjoyment, in all | 
those great ideas which can only be fully and truly realized by | your individual circumstances and social relations. In order, | 


a perfect people—by a people perfectly developed and per- : therefore, to secure with greatest certainty your highest wel- 


fectly educated. Every individual must be a sovereign—not | fare, it is necessary that the wisest care be exercised and the | 


in dominion over others, but in dominion over bimself—in best means employed to develop, confirm and preserve your 
perfect self-government in accordance with the eternal and faculties and powers in the greatest perfection possible. 
immutable principles of truth dnd righteousness, divinely es- | ‘‘ The most perfect intellectual and moral manifestations re- 
tablished in the nature and relations of Man. quire the most perfect organism, appropriated to the intel- 
Farthermore, it is a law of necessity that, in proportion as | Jestual and moral powers. The greatest amount of physical 
the artificial circumstances, customs and habits of Man tend or voluntary power—the grand effective element on which 
t> impair his natural faculties and powers, so must he, by your prosperity largely depende—requires a well-constructed 
other artificial means, counteract those deteriorating effects body, a vigorous constitution, and a permanen:ly healthy 
as far as possible, or, both as an individual and asa species, | state of your system; and these require a full development, 
degenerate and perish. *!\ a seund condition aad a healthy action of all the organs con- 
If all children received their instruction under the broad ‘ cerned in the severa! functions by which the body is nourished 


canopy of heaven, no special care and artificial means would " and sustained in al! its organic and physiological properties; | 


be necessary to ventilate their schoel-rooms. If they were | and to secure these, proper food, pure air, cleanliness, and a 
all educated amid the active sports and employments of early due amount of active exercise are necessary. Therefore, it 
life, in the open air, no systematic modes of exercise would | beho-ves me as a father, as a well-wisher to society, and asa 
be necessary as a part of their education, in order to prevent | genera! philanthropist, to acquire that knowledge and to em- 
congestien, debility and disease of parts—in order to develop | ploy those means which will, to the greatest degree in my 
proportionally and systematically the several organs of the | power, make certain these results to my offspring.” 
body, give proper volume or capacity to each, and general  _—_ Every living child, at its birth, then, comes into a world to 
vigor to the constitution; and in order to prevent the injurious | which it holds certain relations established upon definite and 
effects of systematic and continued exercise of the brain, and | permanent principles. Atmospheric air is essential to its ex- 
an undue determination of blood to its delicate tissues. t istence, and it is organized accordingly ; and between the vital 
The various substances and qualities of the mineral, vege- constitution and properties of the lungs and blood, and each 


table and animal kingdoms, constitute the raw materials from and every structure of the human body, and the constitution i 


| enjoy. Within you—though yet in the embryo state of capa- 4 


| These are among the primary and most important objects 
_ of what is called Physical Education; and require that every 
| thing relating to the organic structure and the vital condition, 
actions and results of the human body, should be intelligently 
and carefally attended to, and, as far as possible, ordered and 
directed in accordance with the laws of constitution and re!a- 
| tion established in our nature, 
But Man has other and higher interests and relations in life 
| than those which merely pertain to his bodily existerce and 
| Srow out of his organic and animal wants ;—relations which 
} are founded in his in‘ellectual and moral nature ; which adapt 
_determ‘nate means to ends of happiness or misery; which 
h bind him to his Creator and his f<llow Man, and which in- 
volve high and momentous responsibilities. Ard God has 
| given him the elementary faculties and the constitutional ca- 
pability to develop intellectual and moral powers equal to the 
requisitions of the highest individual and social well-being of 
his whole nature. 
‘In thus richly endowing him, however, God hes not estab- 
‘Hished the meceasity that Man shall s0 develop and exercise 
his powers as to secure his individual and social well-being. 
" On the contrary it is, in the nature of things, a necessary con 
» dition of Man's moral agency, that he is free to choose good 
| or evil; that he can pursue a course which will greatly, terri- 
bly deteriorate his nature from tbe original type which God 
d and pr d good; that he can so disturb the Di- 
vine adjustment of thing:, as to produce confusion instead of 
order, discord instead of harmony, azarchy instead of subor- 
, dination to constitutional Jaw ; that he can so develop and ex- 
 ercise his powers as to involve himself in wretchedness, ani 
_ render bim an evil to society. 
| Every well-formed echi'd is born with his upper and lower 
limbs proportionably and systematically developed ; but he can 
t be so trained as to give him, ia manhood, extraordinary power 
"in his arms and hands, and such extreme feebleness in bis 
t lower limbs as to render them wholly useless as organs of |o- 
| comotion; or the contrary result may be produced ; or one 
"arm and hand may be trained to astonishing vigor, while the 


y 


' 





" 


which Man must derive his subsistence, and elaborate the and properties of the air, the most precise and fixed relations | other is suffered to remain in infentile feebleness through life 
neeussarite, the comforts and the luxuries of life; and his exist; so that every deviation from a pure stato of the atmos- y Perfectly analogous results may be produced in the anima: 
physical power, or ability to labor, guided by intelligence, is H phere has a commensurately injurious effect on the lungs and | propensities, and in the intellectual and moral powers. A 


1 
it 
th 


his grand, inherent element of wealth and earthly prosperity. | blood, and all the vital properties and interests of the human 4 


y then, are the patrimony of Heaven—the natural in- ; system. Every variation in the tempzrature of the atmos 


heritance of every man, and the only inheritarce which can) phere—every change as to dryness or humidity, sunshine or t 


be rendered certain. No amount of wealth accumulated by h cloud, has, to some extent, a favorable or unfavorable influ- 


child may be so trained, so educated, as that all these will be 
y Proportionsbly developed with reference to the highest indi- 
vidual end social god of Man ; or he may be so educated, ot 
| may so come up ia hfe, that the most disproportionate devel- 


the parent can make it certain that the child will not become i ence on the living body. Without food Man cannot exist; t opment will be effected. Some of the animal propensities 


& pauper; end if it were otherwise, it cou'd be made in no || and God has constituted him with the 
pa ae certain that ouch wealth would not actually become l deriving nourishment from every thing in the vegetable and 
greater source of evil than uf good tothe inheritor. ‘In| animal kingdoms. N.vertheless, it is, in the nature of things, 





derfal capability of " will remain in extreme feebleness and inefficiency, while others 


will acquire despotic and indomitable power, giving their pt 
| culiar tone and direction to the character and fortune of the 


the sweat wd thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread,” is an ordi- | necessarily true, that be: ween the vital constitution and pro- | individual through life, and, in great measure, sh»ping his 
nance of Divine benevolence, founded in the nature of things, | perties of the human body and the nature and qualities of 1 personal habits and pursuits, and determining his social cir- 
and not a denunciation of Divine wrath. Asa general law, each and every substance from which Man can derive nour- | cumstances, influence, experience and destiny. The seme “ 
Man must labor, or he must suffer. Without labor, ke can- t ishment, there are the most precise and fixed relations; so, true of the intellectual and moral powers. Some of these 


not have health ; without health, he cannot enjoy life. 
In what is called civilized, or artificial society, some will || thing, there are certain substances best adapted to his organ- 


manage to live without labor; but the necessary consequence || iza:ion and vital powers—best fitted to sustain him perma- 
| nently in the best condition of his nature; and some measure 
of evil is the inevitable consequence of every infraction of 
! || these laws of relation—of every deviation from the most per- 
one performs his proper proportion of this labor, none is op- || fect adaptation of things. Every error in the quantity, quality 


is, that others are compelled to labor to excess; for, as a gen 
eral law, it is impossible for a given amount of population to 
subsist without a certain amount of productive labor. Uf each 


pressed—all are healthier and happier for their labor. But 
if some become drones, the same amount of productive labor 
must still be performed by a smaller number, who are thereby 
oppressed and injured in proportion as their labor is in ex- 
cess, or in proportion as they are compelled to exercise their 





‘that, while Man can derive nourishment from almost every || may be suffered to remain in utter feebleness and imactiv'y 


' through life, while others are inordinately vigorous and active; 
and thus the individual is, in reality, rendered intellectually 
| and morally insane. He does not perceive correctly, he does 
not feel rightly, be does not estimate accurately, he does nt 
t judge soundly ; and his character, bis conduct, his fortune, and 


| all that pertains to his well-being, are shaped accordingly. 


and cendition of food, necessarily results in more or less of It must, therefore, be obvious to every intelligent mind, thst 
injury to the whole system, and has a permanent effect on the 
vital constitution to shorten life, and to prediapose to, and | is essential to the completeness of that nature, and is ests 
actually to induce disease and suffering, and ultimately death. 
And life is so eventful, and in some respects so replete with is necessarily = component part of the highest good of Mens 


every element in the primordial constitution of human nature 


lished witha determinate relation to an important end, which 
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EE 


an individual and as a species. Not a propensity can be un- || Singing Cu 


duly depressed, nor become inordinately powerful and active— 
not a sentiment can be suffered to remain too feeble, nor be 
roused to excessive energy—not a faculty can be left 


are thy choristers and thy precentors; and 
of the crosier, the mystical arrow is borne befere thee. 

In other words, this is the day on which those charming 
little missives, ycleped Valentines, cross and intercress each 
| other at every street and turning. The weary 


veloped, unexercised, nor be permitted to exceed its due pro- | spent twopenny p»stman sinks beneath a load of delicate 


portion of power and proper bounds of action, without so 
qualifying the whole character and conduct of the individual 
as to produce an amount of individual sad social evil which 
God alone can accurately compute. 

The development or bringing out of the various physical, 
or ratber physiological, intellectual and moral faculties and 
powers, and the formation of the character, constitute real 


education. The wide world is the school room, and all events” 


and circumstances and things concerned in bringing out these 
powers and forming the character, are actually our school- 
masters. And whether they form our character and shape 


our course for good or for evil, yet let it be perfectly remem- | trary, a lover addressing his mistress, in perfect simplicity of 


bered and deeply pondered, that, when the child has fully 
put on the man—when his powers are developed and con- 
firmed, whether proportionately or disproportionately—when 
the character is formed, it ie as easy to change the Ethiopi- 
an's skin and the leopard’s spots, as to effect any radical and 
permanent change for the better in that character—so far, at 
least, as Man's individual and social well-being on earth are 
concerned. Conservative institutions, and pene! laws, and 
prisons and gallowses, are, to a people when once thus edu- 
cated, little more thana vain pageant by which Society mocks 
itself, and by which it more frequently deteriorates than me 
liorates its members, and ofvener suggests than prevents crime. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 





assments, not his own. It is scarcely credible to whet 

an extent this ephemeral courtship carried on in this 
| loving town, to the great enrichment of and detri- 
} ment of knockers and bell-wires. In ese ‘Matle visual 
|, Interpretations, no emblem is so common as the heart,— 
|, that little three-cornered exponent of all our hopes and 
| fears —the bestuck and bleeding heart; i: is twisted and tor- 
|| tured into more allegories and affectations than an opera hat. 
| What authority we have in history, or mythology, for placing 
the head-quarters and metropolis of god Cupid in this ana- 
tomical seat rather than in any other, is not very clear; but 
we have got it, and it will serve as wellas any other. Else 
we might easily imagine, upon some other system which might 
| have prevailed for anything our pathology knows to the con- 


‘ 


feeling, “‘ Madam, my liver and fortune are entirely at your 


|| disposal ;” or putting a delicate question, “‘ Amanda, have | 


|| you a midriff to bestow?” But custom has settled these 
things, and awarded the seat of sentiment to the aforesaid 
| trrangle, while its less fortunate neighbors wait at animal and 
anaton.ical distance. 
|| Not many sounds in life, and I include all urban and all ru- 
| ral sounds, exceed in interest a knock at the door. It ‘gives 
| avery echo to the throne where hope is seated.”” But its 
'| issues seldom answer te this oracle within. It is so seldom 
|| that just the person we want to see comes. But of all the 


| clamorous visitations, the welcomest in expectation is the ' 
| sound that ushers in, or seems to usher in, a Valentine. As) 


|| the raven himself was hoarse that announced the fatal en- 
|| trance of Duncan, so the knock of the postman on this day 


|| is light, airy, confident, and befitting one that bringeth goed | 
| tidings. It is less mechanical than on other days; you will |; 


|| amy, “* That is not the post, | am sure."’ Visions of Love, of 


We are sadly ivreverent saintward in this bard-featured, | Cupids, of Hymens '—delightful eternal commonplaces, which 


hard-hearted, extra-practical country. We do nothing but 


upon compulsion, or for a consideration, or impelled by the |, 
most cogert and palpable processes of Reason. We have no || 
general holiday, but that powder-blackened, ear-stuaning po | 
litical hurly-burly the Fourth of July, when we crowd together | well-designed allegory, som? type, some youthful fancy, 
to bear some brazen-tlkroated, gas distended orator (Cicero! without verses, 


pardon!) inflate us for the fiftieth time with a rhodemontade, 
telling how our fathers licked the British and we can lick all | 
creation. Call you this a holiday? But beside it, what have 
we! True, *New-Years’ is graciourly patronized in a few 
of our large cities; and Christmas is allowed to be a decent 
wort of thing by a tenth part of us; and Thankegiving is 
bonored by a considerable a vance onthe daily average of 
gluttony and irreligion—and that is the end of the story. To 
say nothing of religieus holidays, where is that rich old festiv 
ity of Fatherland, the First of May, with its flewers, its queen, 
its living poetry? Where are our feast-days, our birth-days, 
and our merry-makings? Where, above all, is St. Valen- 
tine’s, to Youth and Beauty dearer than them all? Here 
and there beyond our cities’ bounds a book-worm knows there 
is such a day on the calendar of old England and that is all. 
We realize little of its observances—nothing of its spirit. It 
is as dead to us as the Olympian Games or the sacrifices to 
Jupiter. 

I; should not se be. Valentine's Day in England is te all 
a delightful, to many a useful festival. It ought to be recog- 
nized among us, if rot on poetical thea on utilitarian censid- 
erations, as affording to our hurried millions Jabor-saving 
*pparatus in the matter of love making—en ice-breaker in 
affairs of the heart —But we will not speak farther of its 
character and uses when we have before us the ‘ Essays of 
Etta’ wherefrom to freshen the remembrance and relax the 
brow of every reader with a chapter on 

VALENTINE'S DAY. 


Hatt to thy returning festival, old Bishop Valentine !— 
Great is thy name in the rubric, thou venerable arch-flamen 

Hymen! Immortal ween! who and what manner 
of persow art thou? Art thou but a name, typifying the rest 
less principle which impels poor humans to seek perfection 
in union? or wert thou indeed a mortal prelate, with thy tip 

t and thy rochet, thy apron on, and decent lawn sleeves? 

ysterious ! like unto thee, assuredly, there is no 
other pared | father tS the calendar; not Jerome, nor Ambrose, 
nor Cyrii; nor the consigner of undipped infants to eternal 
torments, Austin, whom all mothers hate; nor he who hated 
all mothers, : nor Bishop Bull, nor Archbishop Par 
ker, nor Whitgift. Thou comest attended with thousands 
and ten thousands of little Loves, and the air is 


| ‘having been will always be;’ which no schoolboy or school- 
|| man can write away; having your irreversible throne in the 
| fancy and affections—what are your transports, when the 
bappy maiden, opening with careful finger, careful not to 
' break the emblematic seal, bursts upon the si of some 
‘ Lovers all, 
A madrigai,’ 

| or some such device, not over abundant in sense—young Love 
disclaims it,—and not quite silly—something between wind 
and water, a chorus where the sheep might almost join the 
shepherd, as they did, or as | apprehend they did, in Arcadia, 

. . . . 


. 

Good-morrow, ‘tis Saint Valentine’s Day ! 

Thus singeth the mad daughter of the wise Polonius. That 
a wise man should heve a mad «tavghter! ‘Tis odd, and 
smacks of human infirmity. Not that madness, though, that 
asavoreth of the infirm, but the madness coming from the wis- 
| dom, the tainted current from a clear source. What say tle 
| rills to this, the springlets, the founts, the ever-noisy, ever- 
talking brooks? Is it not contrary to good descent, to effect 
and cause, to the lez natura, and so ferth? But hear her, 
the pining and mad melascholy maid :— 

* Good-morrow, ‘tie Seint Valentine's Day, 
All in the morn 


beume, 
Aad I a maid at your window 
To be your Valentino.’ 





snowdrops and the sweet-smelling violet for thee. Thou 
have a fair nosegay of winter flowers, thou rose of the north- 
ern desert ; and, if they can be had, daisies. (but not the rue, ) 
fennel and columbines, as of old; and, if thou wilt,—the 
willow. 

Yet this day was meant for merrier things, —_ It is 
a red-letter day, half-holy: no feast, no fast; but free of 
care by a gentle charter, invested with a rich ve.— 
the power of giving ure to the young. If the tradition 
be true, that on this day each bird chooseth his mate, what 
work hath the carrier pigeon? What rustling of leaves ; 
what chattering and singing in the woods ; billing by the clear 
wat-rs '—Methinks on this day should Romeo have first 
seen the gentle Capulet. Oa this day should Orlando have 
first glanced at Roseliod ; Troilus at the fickle Cressid ; Slen- 
der (oh! smile not, genties,) at Anne Page. The j 
Moor should have told his first war-story to-day; and to-day 
Prospero should have broken his spell, and © holy-day in 
his enchanted isle, and crowned the time bv giving to the son 
of Naples his innocent and fair Miranda. Fain would I have 
Valentine’s Day the origin of love, or the completion, an 
epoch written in bright letters in Cupid's calendar, a date 
whence to reckon our passion, a period to which to refer our 


As to its own history, what matters it whethera day so brave 
rise in the East or in the West? What care we if it had its birth 
in Roman superstition or Pagan gallantry? Heneit ts. Let 
us not waste the morning in barren speculation, but enjoy the 
day. It is wiser, surely, to partake of the branching shelter 





‘Brushed with the hiss of rustling wings.’ 


of the summet elms, than to perplex our pleasures by for 


ee 


And thou shalt be mine, Ophelia; and I will ee | 
t 
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ever tracing the course of their roots. That is for the moles, 
the etymologists. Green leaves and szure skies for us! 
Once, it is said, our ‘ vulgar ancestors’ used to draw names 
on Valentine’s eve, and such drawings were considered omi- 
nous; as thus—if Jacob Stiles drew the name of Sally Gates, 
|or vice versa, Jacob and Sally were henceforward ‘as good 
|'as’ man and wife. (Our present lottery, where we are tol- 
|| erably sure of our blank, is bad enough, but this is the d—1.) 
|—I can well how the country couple would look, 
‘at first in the face of the augury: Sally mantling and blush- 
jing, balf proud and half shamed, turning to her neighbor 
| Blossom, and exclaiming, ‘nonsense!’—Jacob, on the other 
| hand, at something between a grin and a blush, leering on his 
| shouting companions, or expanding a mouth huge to 
jswallow every written Valentine in the villege, I see him 
j took, (for help,) from clown to non Gee and down- 
| wards; he whistles, he twirls his frock, he stands 
| cross-legged, like the nephew of Mr. Robert Shallow, when 
| the maiden Page invited him house-wards. ‘Tis all in vain. 
| The prophecy is upon them ; and ‘tie odds but the name of 
| Gates will sink be merged in some three or six months 
| into the of Jacob. 
| The diffusion of learning, and the ‘ schools for all,’ have 
done a great deal of good. Weare not, I thank 
reduced now to these manual or verbal Valentines. We shut 
|up our blushes, (with our verses,) in a sheet of 
| trust them to the twopenny post. At C—— (where I spent 
|two years,) good Mrs. Baily acped ot they 5 ly ore 
| periods of the preceding evening, relieve it from time to 
Dae pte lg A get pega You might see, towards 
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, was 

||* Lendon letters’ were net delivered at the accustomed 
} and on asking the maid servant, she would reply, with 
|\on her cheek, that “ she believed it was Valentine's 
| Oh! well believed. She was never mistaken. 
||man comes. ‘Three for Miss Lewia, four for 
| seventeen for Mr.——" Hush! it will never be believed 
|| It cannot be; it is a jest—a fable—a i 


ee 
Hig 


monstreus, 
not || =It is the fruth—or near it Ob! those were careless days. 


They were, but are No Valentines come now, as 





Crockery would say. I must bid farewell to all those pleas- 
| ant periodicals—the hearts and the quaint rhymes, 
| which showed my twopence well spent— 


H 

The gilded arrows, the aye-fuming torch, 
ied oh: palsted Jokee, 
H be humblest love's bed- 

| Farewell! Omege's occupation's gone.” 
i 

| 

| 


but lately left school, and was then a young ing, ac- 
tive boy of seventeen. I had read all the poets, but the style 
of this love-letwer puzzled me. It compared me to the rose, 
and the 


were like a 


: 
i 
F 
: 
i 


| and ,and glittering with devices, all of 
| was like a dream, so fine. 1 
it, except the last scene of a pantoraime. I was like Belinda, 
| when ‘—_—f report say true, 

Her eyes first opened on a billet-doux’ 
In short, I was satisfied,—delighted—what is the word ? 


enchanted. 

As I received the first Valentine at C——, so I also wrote 
there my first Valentine, my first veree. The writing was 
disguised, the wax was dotted witha fork, the crumpled ; 
and, so misused, the soft sheet of ‘ Bath post’ was committed 
to the letrer-box. The next day how I labored to arrive at a 
look of indifference. How I hoped and feared, and was per- 
petually hovering on a blush when the subject was mentioned. 
At last I heard that “ Mies —— had received a very pretty 
Valentine.” Indeed? ‘‘ Yes, and by no means a common 
one.”” Oh! heart, whet rich and delicious palpitations were 
thine. I trod on air; I bounded like a fawn ; I was wild with 
joy. I had sent my love-verse to my fair neighbor, (at the 
next door,) and about seven o'clock, 1 laid my ‘ evening ear’ 
to tke thin partition wall, and actually heard part of the verses 
recited on the other side. That evening I sate and meditated 
high things, in the parlor which was afterwards tenanted by a 
man of great renown,—Samuel T'aylor Coleridge.—I won- 
der if he ever wrote Valentines there! 

The advantage of Valentine writing is, that it pleases giver 
snl vocsiven, CNH becimes bath, It is not Tike a lett « 
of business,—nor that which passes between a dun and h'- 
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oreditor, or between master and servant, or editor and cor - 
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tributor—nor even between lovers on ordinary occasions, for 
sometimes there is a fretfulness even in those, a dispute tobe 
mede up. This, on the contrary, is a prize, a pleasure with- 
out alloy. | 
ee not have a Valentine? Is there any one soun-| 
profitably wise as to dechne it? Let him stay at home and) 
be thankless. Let him rail at the quick-jarring knocker and | 
the frequent bell. They can have no delights for him. Yet) 
the chiming of the brass is musical to my ear, and the twang- 
ing of the wire mageanan. -~ ng pew} ee | 
day-loving sages, is not this a delightful day,—this day of | 
Bisho Valentine? His diecese is the air, and he, so saith | 
good De. Donne, (mark, reader, what a fiae line I reveal to 
thee, ) 


*‘*—— Marries every year 
The lyric lark, and the grave-whispering dove,’ 
and fills the woods with melody, and life with hope and satis- 
fied love that never cloys. Bright Love! Methinks I cou'd H 
splinter a lance in his behalf, or mark out a measure of verse— | 
Love !—he is a God 
Walking the divine earth, 
And where he hath trod 
Fine things have their birth. | 
Fancies, passions, fears, 
Subtle and sublime, 
Things of pale love years, 
Flowers of all time : 
Hope, that springs and falls, | 
joubts which pass awe 
Tn insatiate fire = . 
Beyond al] decay :— H 
And so on :—One might proceed ia this style for ever. I 

I own that [ am somewhat of a devotee. I love to keep! 
all festivals, to taste all feast offerings, from pt eat or) 
(frumetry—frumenium,) at Christmas to tha pancakes at 
Shrovetide. These things always seem better on those days: | 
as the bread ‘ in the holy-days,” is ever better than the bread | 
at school, though it come from the same oven. Then it must | 
be the same? By no means—to us. Freedom and home | 
plant a different relish upon the tongue, and the viands are | 
transmuted, sublimed. } 

What is the—on a Good-friday’s bun,-—is that nothing ? 
What is the goose at Michaelmas? What is the regale at a 
harvest home, is that nothing? Are the cups, the kissing, 
the boisterous jollity, the tumbling on the fragrant hay, the | 
dancing, the sh outing, the singing out of tune—nothing ? 1 

* Why then, the world and all that’s in’t, is nothing ! 
The covering sky is nothing ; Bohemia nothing.’ 

It is We who make the world. No sky is blue, no leaf is 
verdant. It is our vision which hath the ezure and the green. 
It is that which expands, or causes to diminish, things which 
are in themselves ever the same. It is our imagination which 
lifes earth to heaven, and robes our women in the garb of an- | 
gels. And is this not better, and wiser, than if we were to | 
measure with the and the rule, and to fashion our en- | 
joyments by the scanty materials, (the clay,) before us, in- | 
stead of subliming them to the uttermost stretch of our own | 
immortal ity 

So it is, that Valentine's Day, which, with the Laplander | 
and Siberian is clad in a cold grey habit, is with us rose-col- | 
ored and bright. We array it beforehand with hues gayer | 
than the [ris. Our fancies, our hopes, are active. Custem | 
has decided that it shall be a day of love; and though Custom 
is but too often a tyrant and spurned at, in this case he has 
always wilting subjects. A Valentine—who would net have | 
a Valentine? I ask the question again. 

Hark! the postman is sounding at the door. How smart | 
is his knock, how restless his tread upon the pavement. He 
comes burthened with gay tidings, and he knows it. Door | 
after door is opened before he knocks. The passages are 
filled with listeners, and the windows are thronged with anx- 
ious faces. How busy. how expectant are the girls. Observe, 


i] 





the copper is parted frem the silver, and ready for immediate | 


payment—or the solitary sixpence is brought forth with « 
doubt, (between hope and fear ) av to its being required.— 
The carrier of letters is pitied, ‘ because be bas such a load ;’ 
the neighbors are nuted—those who receive Valentines, and 
particularly those who have none. If you look from an upper 
window, you will see the parlor crowded. You may hear the 
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For the New-Yorker. 


ELLEN GRAY. 
* The better days of life were ours; 
The worse caw be but mine.’ 
AnD the garnered memories 
Of my spring-time long ago, 
I remember locks like sunshine, 
Wreathing a brow of snow; 
Eyes as deeply blue and gentle 
As the sky of Summer's day ; 
Smiles on thy red lip kindling, 
Ellen Gray! 
I remember the deep music, 
The music of thy voice, 
How like gush of merry bird-song 
It made each heart rejoice ; 
The rich color thy cheek flushing 
At Feeling’s sudden sway, 
Fleet yet bright were those revealings, 
Ellen Gray! 
It is long time since at parting 
We breathed the farewell sigh, 
And those years to me have speeded, 
Oh! most sadly, slowly by; 
Bat in their darkest moments, 
Like star of gentlest ray, 
Hath the thought been of thy beauty, 
Ellen Gray! 
I know that thou art sleeping 
Where the early blossoms spring— 
That there each brightening Summer 
Bringeth its effering— 
Its offering of choicest flewers, 
Surely, it could not lay 
On fitter altar than thy grave, 
Ellen Gray! 
I know thy spirit dwelleth 
‘Where no shadow e'er may come; 
I know Earth's cankering sorrow 
Invadeth not thy home— 
That the music of thy voice hath swelled 
Into an angel's lay— 
That thou art biess¢d evermore, 
Ellen Gray! 
And though now thy name repeated 
Winneth never answer back ; 
Though thy beauty only liveth 
On Memory’s shining track ; 
Though the grief around me howling 
Thou mayst not charm away, 
Yet I bless thy long. deep slumber, 
Ellen Gray! 
1 am sick of life, and weary, 
And fain would go to rest, 
And sleep as quietly as thou 
On Earth's grief-shrouding breast ; 
I cannot weep—I dare not, 
That thou art passed away; 
I would I shared thy spirit's home, 
Ellen Gray! 





Caricature. —It is too old an observation to require en-| 
forced repetition, that the art of painting has been acknow. | 
ledged the lest attainmest amongst every civilized 
Caricatura seems to square with this remarkab 
the operations of humen inventi m. 
have been the very last discovery of all the manift 
tions of wit. Satire, perhaps, is nearly as ancient as 
loud laugh, and see the snatch, the t, the struggle e| but graphic satire is of modern invention. Yet, when we con- | 


Este.ta. 


Indeed, it o 


——__ a 
‘GHOSTS AND GHOST-SEERS. 

BY sRYS HERPNER.’ 
|| Such is the title of a rich but very long paper in the last 


| Dublin University Magazine, which treats of Ghosts, Animal 
, Magnetism, Spiritual Appearances and Germanism in genera! 
| with a profundity and quaint, dry humor, of which Carlyle 
| alone of English writers has been deemed capable. We ex. 
/ tract from it mainly the three concluding chapters, which 
treat more directly after their fashion of Ghost appearances 
_ and their philosophy : 
} THE SHAPING SPIRIT. 
New, as to the form in which ghosts appear, and how they 
\in their inane bodiless being come to have a form ai all, the 
| reader ought not to be left uninstructed. Let him, therefore, 
rpend, and know that the soul, in passing into the ghost. 
_ world (called also Hades) takes with ber a certain principle, 
| called by the Seereat of Prevoret the Nerve-spirit ( Nerven- 
| geist), by Franz Baader, after the old Alchemists and Theo- 
, sophs, the Astral Spirit, by Paracelsus the Air-spirit, some- 
times the Night-spirit. This is the shaping principle in man, 
‘and in all organic things; the assimilating principle, by which 
| all subsistences, animal, vegetable, or other, fashion to them- 
‘ selves, out of such materials es are given them, each a body 
fit for his own manifestation and use. This is a physical 
principle, indeed, yet not material, for materia ity a prin- 
ciple ave contradictory conceptions. « *¢ ¢ «+ « By 
this Nervengeist the soul shapes for herself, out of common 
atmospheric air, a sort of corporeal or guasi-corporeal vehicle, 
| the form of which will correspond to that under which the 
soul in imegination contemplates herself; which again is, na- 
| turally, that under which she chose to be seen and to go about 
during bodily life. Accordingly, ghosts appear in the costume 
of the age in which they lived. 1 bas been said that ghosts 
should appear, if at all, as naked men, or even as skeletons, 
| and not in coat and waistcoat, and other sophistications. Bu: 
| why eo! Fiesh and bones beleng as little to a ghost as coat 
| and waistcoat, or any other garment. And they are nots 
real coat and waistcoat that he has on, but only the semblance 
| of these shaped out of atmospheric air. The ghost bas not 
| taken a body, but an appearance, and that, naturally, his own 








appearance, the appearance he had made Ais while alive, 
which was not of « naked man, nor of a skeleton, but of a 
man in coat and waistcoat, and other articles of dress. Ina 
raked man you may see, no doubt, the body; but in « clothed 
|| man you see the soul. The clothes reveal what the body 
| hides. The clothesexpress what the man is spiritually ; what 
! he wills to be; what he takes himself and will have you take 
| him to be. In the clothes the man is ever seeking to realize 
| and set forth to you his ideal self.” Therefore, gho-is appear 
| clothed ; nay, properly, the shape they take is that of a suit 
_ of clothes, with a man’s head at the top, which head is often 
the most indistinct, worstexecuted part of the apparition. 
Some ghosts are even obliged to appear without a head, the 
| soul not knowing how to make one : the reason of this is ob 
vious enough. In such cases, when the ghost speaks, the 
vuice comes from above the cravat, where the lips should be. 
Kerner founds on an observation made by his Prevors: 
| ghost-seeing patient a curious theory concerning a well-known 
fact in physiology. When men who bad lost a limb came be 
fore the Seereas, she saw the form of ay or “apne 
, ite place, and attached as originally to the body. The cause 
of this was, that she saw the Nerve-spirit, or rather the image 
) (dild) which the Nerve-spirit forms to itself, of which the out- 
ward form of the man is but an impression, in materials of 
| no great fixity, and easily defaced. In this case it was the 
| ghost of the limb that she saw; just as, when the man’s whole 
| earthly corporeaiity was lost, i. e. when the man was dead, 
| she saw bim complete as a ghost, in the form be had when 
| alive. 
The remark of Kerner upon this is, that when we bear peo- 
| ple who have lost a limb—say an arm or a leg—complain of 





le.— | pains in their fingers or toes, we are to recollect that though, 
act iM) as object. the man has no longer fingers or toes, as subject, he 
pears tO) retains his full complement; that though these (subjective) 
raagee | fingers and tors are invisible they are not unreal; nay, they 


are the real fingers and toes, and it is in éhem that the paia 
ined of is. 


get a sight of the Valentine. In general the address is in a | sider the wonderful aptitude of the pencil in portraying the | + Jy not this also,” cries Doctor Justinius, “the most tr 


feigned hand ; sometimes it is very neat; and written with a 


crow quill; but oftener the letters are so stating and gaunt, ' 


that the serious postman forgets his post and almost smiles. 


The giver, the receiver, the messenger, are all beppy for once. | 


Can « victory by lend or by sea do as much? Can a struggle, 


(though it succeeds,) on a first night's play? a dinner—a 


coronation? No; some of these are sensual, and | 


enjoyment is pure and unalloyed. Never let us permit 
plenetic to rail at it re moon De Above all, never let 


all have their drawbecks. It is only on Valentine's Day ‘he | 


carved their witty repreofs in stone and 
the seats under the stalls of our old mon-) gpirit’ has more to do with a man’s clothes than with bit 


ridiculous and the oulré, the never-ending invention of its ca | urn of proofs, that after the dissulution of the visible Aud’ 
pacities to expose and correct vice and fully, we are lost in| ; ; 
wonder at the dullness of al] our progenitors in lea 
so late a period as the last century to ‘ find it out.’ 
The monks, however, must be Sy erie the full ex- | pis ghost 
tent of this censure—a class of men, i s 
bered, to whom the moderns owe the revival of learning, the | 
ys ena deg These, no doubt, were the discoverers of | ghost, mutilations of the clothes did. Which seems to me 
in wood. Many 


pban e ° * : ” 
the form will still be retained by the Nervengeist 1 


ving it ©) But I also have a remark to make upon this: namely, otber 


|| examples show, that if @ man’s coat had been torn during hfe, 
in a torn coat: or in case he got it 


& 
ever be remem | before death, then ia a patched or otherwise mended ove. 


| Thus, though mutilations of the body left no traces in the 
| 





show plainly enough that, as I have said before, the ‘ shaping 


us aliow its p privileges to fall into di ad a astic institutions were carved with satires upon certain holy 





Trish Huon. —A sure-footed pedestrian, traveling in Ire- | 


land, met a man, and asked him rather gruffly why the roads 


ine » the reeds are not in good condition, so we give 


| 
} 


were oe plageey lang 1 When the Hibernian eo] 


| 
" 


|| ancient fragments of 


hypocrites; and the scenes of purgatory found am 
sculptured art, the ingenious In 
these ingenious satirists, were obviously intended to expose | hath it) become the clothes: tha: is, will impute to bimee on en 
the misdoings of those bad members of the old religion which | they are, will conform himself co them, and be uneasy and awkw 
helped to provoke state inquiry, and ultimately involved their | pereei 

church in the ruin consequent upoo the Reformation. 

Preser’s Megezine for Jen. 


the | _* How anxious « man is to have his clothes become him; or a 
of | (as Coleridge says) become he—become the true exponent of what h° 
. 


inwardly is. And if this cannot be, then be will (as the ogen 


ia ving them to be so. Is not a man in 
man 


nd how many people do we not daily sev to 
a twofold sense and way, for the handiwork of their tile. 
Ssamoly, frow the tailor bimesif, 


and from the world? 
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body; that the former, and not the latter, are what it shapes, | 
or gets shaped. 


—_-_ i 
BLACK, WHITE, AND GREY. | 
But all that has been here said about the costume of ghosts | 
is far from being yniversaily applicable. There is a great di- | 
versity in the character and condition of ghusts in Hades. | 
There are evil ghosts end good ones among the onl 
there are and worse. Mention has already been made 
of those who are borderers, who are hardly weil out of this | 
world. These seem to be they for whom the world, while | 
they were in it, was, if nothing the worse, at all events nothing | 
the better; the class of whom Dante sings as the 
‘anim» triste di colore 





These ghosts are grey; @ circumstance which the old Flo- i 
rentine, doubtless meant to indicate by the use of the term | 
‘triste ;’ indeed, one is tem to believe that the poet | 
at first intended to write ‘ anime triste di colore'—sad-color. 
ed ghosts—but was subsequently led by the necessity of his » 
rhyme to give up, at least partially, his original idea; as Lord | 
Byron assures us that. * sometimes, 

Kings are not more imperative than rhymes.’ | 


yet, 
Be this as ic may, the location of these neutral, chip-in-por- | in the fires 


ringe spirits by the bard of the Divina Commedia at the gate | 
of Hell is perfecdy in accordance with the description here 
given of them as borderers. 
Spirits of a mere decided character, whether for good or | 
evil, appear less frequently, as having less of this earth about 


: | ness and seek deliverance from ic. 
Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo.’ | 


on entering Hades, surrounded by those who are of her own 
‘moral specific gravity,’ who have in lifetime realized like 
things with ber: also the relations into which she has come 
with other souls during lifetime (through partaking in or min- 
istering to their sine) continue in full force; and so to natural 
tendency is added incitement frem without ; and these asso- 
ciates in evil still help one another on in the process of cor 
ruption. On the other hand, the ghosts may become better, 
may everi from unblessed become blessed. Black ghosts 
may become grey, and grey ones white. A poor ghost, who 
all bis life had befooled himself with lies, may in Hades be- 
think himself, come to a sounder judgment, see his’ miserable- 
ow the natural course 
of things, according to what has been said of the ‘ magic 
drag,’ is that he seeks relief, not in turning back, (conversion) 
but in hurrying torwards, as one that has not yet gone ail 
lengths, and sw will stil] hope that a change for the better may 
be fuand further on. In which case his misery will increase 
at every step, so that he car never stand still, but must either 
go desperately forwards (still faring worse as he goes farther) | 
or alse at length fwrns back. if he do the former, be shail 

though slowly, according to Von Meyer, find purification 
of the abyss. Thus, ghost-seers generally, and 
those who believe in their revelations, including no small part | 
of the Lutheran clergy of Middle Germany, particularly of | 
Wistemberg, admit a kind of purgatory, though not exactly | 
the h one; admit it, too, on worse grounds, than those 
alledged by the Papists, not on the authority of the church, | 
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Oberlin found the people at Ban de la Roche ghost-seers, 
and they made him one ; for he came to them quite an un- 
believer on this point, and preached against the whole thing : 
whereat they only leugbed, for they had seen. By and by he 
saw tuo. He says that every thing which has once been in 
the visible world bas its counterpart in the invisible. Castles 
which in the visible world lie quite in ruins are, in the invisi- 
ble, in perfect repair, and the same is the case with crockery, 
though unhappily, as we have already seen, not with clothes. 
Had Oberlin gone to Rome he would have seen the Forum as 
it was in the days of the Cesars, and been able to correct or 
avouch the conjectural drawings of it. 

Ghosts do not retain, in the ghost-world, the intellectual 
acquirements of the man, nor are they capable of making 
such: they are not intellectual beings; all that belong 
to the waking or brain-life, that insulating, glass life, in 
which ordinary people move. Hence the greatest giant of 
intellectual knowledge on earth may, and if he be a man of 
mere intellect and knowledge, if no sluice out of the great 
deeps of Eternal Wisdom have been opened within him, wiil 
after death be an incredibly foolish ghost. This is a great 
hindrance to the bettering of their condition. Finding them- 
selves in a state of unrest and discomfort, and being unable to 
divine the cause, they will take up the strangest fancies as to 
| the way whereby they might be relieved. If in life they have 
| hid money, they think this the cause of their evil case, and 
| are persuaded thet were but the money brought into proper 
| bands, they would be out of their trouble. Fer they are very 





them; yet occasionally they do show themselves, the good 
being white, and the evil black. There are also ghosts and 
ghostsesses, (Geister and Geistinnem) of which the lauer 
wear a description of head-tire, like what we see in Egyptian 
statues, ‘something between a veil thrown back and a hood.’ 
White spirits, of either sex, are arrayed in a long garment, 
falling in many folds to the ground, with a girdle about the 
waist: the more excellent the character of the spirit, the 
whiter are its robe andgirdle. Black ghosts have a fire burn- 
ing in the region of the heart, which flares and fluctuates as 
if troubled with a wind. Their eyes, too, gleam as with in- 
fernal splendor. 

Now between the good ghosts on one side, and the bad and 
worse on the other, is in Hades a great (moral) gulf fixed, 
even the same (oppositeness of will aad affections) which kept 
them asunder in hfe. On both sides of this great principal 
lie of division are many subdivisions, many degrees both of 
biessediness and unblessedness. The doctrine of ghost-seers 
generally is that, on the occurrence of bodily death, the soul, 
by her own moral apecific gravity, rises (er sinks) to the place 
in the spirtt-world appropriate to ber; or rather, being now 


freed from the illusions of sense, finds herself in the place | 


which already in earthly lifetime sne has made her own, the 
place to which she had attained. and in which, even before 
the dissolution of the body, she was, without knowing it. 
What she had realized in herself, of light or of darkness, is 
now revealed ia her: she is thrown upon her own (moral) re- 
sources, and hag just what she has made hers, is just where 
she has placed herself. The operation of physical laws on 


ber being nuw at an end, the moral law (says Professor E+- | 


chenmayer) continues in full force in ber. If, now, in earthly 
lifetrme she bas made the world, the mere shifting fashion of 
things, that which addresses itself only to sense, her portion, 
the is now portionless. What she loved and sought in life 
she loves and seeks still, but cannot find it, and so is racked 
with sore hungerings after it: this is the case of a grey ghost. 
And ench a ghost, having stili in nm that which during life 
made him cleave to the earthly, wi'l not cease to haunt the 
earth's surface, deing his utmost, by means of a quasi-body of 
atmospheric air, to take part in its geings-en, and to get peo- 


ple to take notice of him. Hence, as ghost-seers with one. 


voice testify, these grey ghosts are the most apelike-mischie- 
vous of all creatures, addicted above all other spirits to play 
the Puck. Lf, again, the soul during this life made positive 
wickedness her portion, took her delight in pride, cruelty, or 
any thing that ie rather devilish than merely brutish in man, 
then sho is not portionless after death, but has this her wick- 
edoess for her portion; and it works in ber, and shapes her 
ther her own image, and is her torment. So are the black 
ghosts, with that fire of the abyss burning in their hearts and 
eyes. And those ghosts, who while on earth cherished in 
themselves an element of unearthly wickedness, do after death, 
as Von Meyer of Frankfort thinks, plunge into the unearthly 
horrors of that great deep, the fountains of which they beve 
within them—the central abyss of fice, which surgeth up spir- 
ituaily into this our world in the lives of wicked men, and phy- 
tically in eruptions of Stromboli and other volcanoes. Lastly, 


if a soul has taken for her treasure essential goodness, she now 


but on hat of ghosts. These ghosts they see, and from their | much in the dark as to the necessity or nature of a change in 
own lips, (or from a litde above the cravat) hear that they | themselves, from black or grey to white. Therefore they 
‘ave in purgatory, and that they are benefitted by the prayers, | seek out a ghost-seer, and tell him or her all about the money, 
&e., of the faithful: also that they hear preaching there; | and will give this ghost-seer no rest until he or she take some 
that the Gospel is preactied in Hades to the heathen, to the | steps for the arranging of the matter. And even in doing bo- 
|| Jews, and to those who have died in the church during her | siness of this kind, the foolishness of these ghosts will show 
| periods of darkness (which testimony of the ghosts is con- | itself, for they will come many times before they will say a 
| firmed by Lu‘her’s translation of 1 Peter, iv. 6. ‘ The Gos- word of what brings them ; and even then they will make a 
pel é# preached to the dead :’ moreover they (the ghost-seers) | great mystery of it, and for a long time not speak but in ob- 


see these ghosts from black become grey, from grey white, 
with corresponding changes of demeanor and sentiment ; then 


| finally lose sight of them. All this has been repeatedly, 
‘urged to me, to which I could only reply, that were there a, 


purgatory, this were to be learned, not from ghosts of dead 
men, bat from ordained preachers ia the church ; living men 
sent to announce it, and not dead ones coming of their own 
nccord for the purpose: that, for aught. we know, ghosts way 
believe them:elves to be in purgatory when such is not the 
case: that at any rate, gliosts may lie: that as to their being 
white, all is not snow that is of that cvlor: finally that, believe 
in pargatory who will, I for my part will not. 

Accerd ing to what has been said above, the ‘ magnetic drag’ 
of the sinful soul to her sin is in its nature remedial, and that 
home@opathically (similia sivulibus curantur.) But this is 
the longest way of cure, in pursuing ‘which a man ‘maun aye 
‘be waur or he be better: the allopathic method, by conversion 

before or after death, is incalculably shorter. I is held also 
{that a man would do better to turn back before death than 
‘after it. * Ages (say ghost-see:s with one voice) may be re- 
quired to accomplish in Hades the progress in reformation 


which you may make perhaps ia one hour while alive on | 


earth.’ The causes of this s!ewness of progress are various. 
Ghosts take with them into another life the mistakes and ig 
_noraaces which they have cherished in this; and are some- 
times, as Oberlin attests, quite indignant, and even mutinous, 
on finding that their supposed good works, or their staunch 
faith, do not procure them an immediate entrance into what 
they call ‘heaven.’ Oberlin once witnessed @ pretty warm 
altercation between the soul of one of his parishioners, just 
departed (he sitting by the death bed,) and some angels, 
whom the soul met on entering the invisible world, (to Ober- 
lin not invisible) and who would have shown her her place 


| scure hints. Thus, much time is lost. 
Further to hinder the weal, and to complicate the woe, of 
these poor ghosts they are still Protestant or Papist, as the 
j case may be, in Hades as on earth, and pique themselves 
| wonderfully on that. And still the old protestant trusts in 
| ‘ Doctrines,’ or propositions of Theolegy, cleaves to the ene 
| sort, and the old papist trust in relies and places of pilgrim- 


|| age to the other. And the great affliction of the papist-ghosts 


| is, that they can no longer cause masses to be offered, nor go 
| on pilgrimage, which, nevertheless they sometimes contrive to 
| do by proxy, in the person of seme ghost-seer (oftenest a 


|} Protestant, for few others see ghosts) whom they haunt and 
|| worry into the doing it for them. Protestant ghosts there are 


| mulutudes, who think they can get no good umil some par- 
}ticular minister dies, whom they perhaps, when alive, have 
| beard, but not heeded: he, they believe, will preach te them, 
unhappy ‘spirits in prison.’ If, however, » biack or grey 
| ghost will seek for good offices to a white one, this latter will 
| cheerfully impart such; will preach to him and ail that. But 
| they are fonder of attaching themselves to some ghost-seer 
yet in the body. 
CONCLUSION. — 0 YE DEAD.’ 
| What pastor should do,—above all, what he should in- 
struct his parishioners to do,—in the case of ghost-eppearings 
, in the parish, is a question which at this moment perplexes & 
| certain part of the German clergy not a little. Many ere for 
, acting on the advice of Bengel,a Lutherian Prelate of the last 
| century, who says, ‘Do not seek to hunt them up. If they 
| come across you, act as if they were not there: ge your way, 
j and let them go theirs.’ In other words,—cut the dead peo. 
| ple dead. Others, again, are for encouraging the ghosts, en- 
| tering into their case, and trying to do them some good. This, 
| Von Meyer assures us, is the only way to get rid of them, 


| there. The soul charged them, on peril of much, to carry | you help them to rest, and partake, yourself, of the benefit. 
‘her forthwith to the sphere of supremest beatific light, she | The question bas its difficulties. Cases are adduced of per 
being the soul, as she said, of a decidedly serious person. || sons, who by conversing with ghosts that appeered to them: 
The angels at length seeing the soul wes not to be persuaded, | have come into every inconvenient and even injuious rela- 

| after having in vain assured her that had she been fit for that | tions with these, to the loss of health and life. Mrs. Hauffe 
| Sphere, or it for ber, she would have spontaneously risen into | says, the ghosts became visibly whiter by her praying and 
| it, and that she needed much pargation before it could even de | singing hymns with them, but more especially at her speaking 
|a ephere of beatitude to her (whereat, by the way, she wp- || to then words eut of the Scripture. They seemed to drink 
| brarded them ir round terms with holding papistical doctrine,) | in the words, not by ausculation, but by inhalation, and there- 
took her hy the arms, and began to bear her upwards, just | upon was their thick blackness diluted. But at the same 
|that she might have a lesson from that great teacher_of the || time, she was a sufferer in proportion as they were benefited, 
i mulish, Experience. But even as they mounted, there sho: || and she felt distinctly that it was at her exvense they were 
\ through this poor wilful soul the strangest pangs, sharper | profiting: the words, going out of her irmost being, took from 
and sharper, until she was constrained to cry out te the an- | her whatever of life and spiritual force they carried into her 
| gels to stop, and to acknowledge that they knew better what hearers, so that such ministering to them, in a short time 
+ was fit for her than she did herself, (for indeed they were || quite exhausted her. ‘It is not everybody's affair,’ says « 


possesses and is filled with this: that winch lifted ber up al- 
ready during life into heavenly rest, still after death holds her | 
in the eame. Now, if an uablessed soul be left to herself she | 
wi'l become ever worse and worse, and sink ever into dee; 

and deeper regions of unblessedness. For, according to Von 


bringing her into an element, the holiness of which was to her | 
as @ searching, scathing fire; as burnings with which she} 
could not dwell.) Then they let her go, and she sank swiftly 
to her own level. This anecdote the present writer bad from | 
ove who hed it from Oberlin’s own lips, and who believed it | 


writer in the Homiletisch-liturgisch-Cortespondenzblatt, a 
journal! devoted te ecclesiastical subjects, ‘ to have to do with 
ghosts; and to of weak nerves or timorous cast of 
mind were it not to be counseled. The pastor, therefore, to 
whom such questions are addressed, must. consider what he 


Meyer, there is a certain ‘ drag ’ of the sinful soul to 
its sin, and to higher and yet Righer degrees of this; the sio- 
ful soul thus gravitating towards the abyss, and that after the 
same law of accelerated velocity as in physics. Thus, every 
Hep in sin involves in it its own punishment, in that it leade 
toa s 

But the asal Lo nee even lah so haveail for she finds herself, 


Oberlin long after her death, her voice gradually waning and 
waning on his ear as she mounted into higher and higher 
spheres, uatil at last there reached him no longer any breath- 
ing of it. Perhaps the English biographers did not know 
this : or perhaps they did not believe it. 








Oberlin’s English biographers say nothing about | 
these matters, nor how he used to converse with Madame) 


can venture to take upon himself and to suggest to other peo- 
ple.’ The writer goes on to mention a clergyman of his ac- 
quaintance who has for some time followed with the happiest 
effects the plan of having ali the ghosts that appear in the 
parish sent to him, to be dealt with according as their case 
may seem to demand; and adds, ‘That were, beyond al! 
doubt, the beet thing that a pastor eould do who had bu 
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——o — ——— 
time and nerves for such engagements ; cases, perhaps, less 
common than could be wished.’ 

Ghosts are not slow to spread abroad among their confra- 
ternity the fame of those who také an active interest in their 
improvement : a good tura done to one of the bodiless secures 


and you are ‘ in for it’ for life. A short life you are hikely to | perior to that of his countrymen, many of whom are yet greatly | but she ie not in the least vein. 
Haren Aagpene at ape ht. 6 gu. | Brarence of o learned lady; cho hae 0 fresk, open, unces. 


have of it, as was poor Mrs. Hauffe’s case, and not a merry | 
one. This 
sought the deliverance of their feilows. F 


eee 


PERSONAL SKETCHES. 


FROM THE GERMAN. : 
Varxuacen Von Ensx& is one of the most popular living 


| authors in Germany. The chief reason for this may be found 
you a most undesirable clien’é/e ; your name is up in Hades, | in the fact that his style, in ease and smoothness, is far su- 


tady wen maveovwr mosh pingued by Ghametien ) 
or this is one of | 
the difficulties which ghosts, that become concerned about, | of their works; and it is, therefore, not to be wonde 
shall I say, the state of their souls, have to contend with. | hat one whose chief merits consist in the clearness, grace || man who is only clever I will maintain my position ; 
Other ghosts, of a more hardened temper—black ghosts, per- | «4 intelligibility of his writings at ld be received with uni- | °Stinet © tan who te only well informed ; but be who unites 


or, at least, of a dark shade of grey,—will, by mockery | 


all manner of persecution, 
from their of reformation; end, failing this, will try 


jon, endeavor to turn them back | 


versal laudation. His sketches, tco, are of men and incidents | 
| which pessess great interest for his cowntrymen, and acquire — 





; a 
ony of ber pieces jest — writes them, She has not a 
re 


‘few faults, but of 
any other 


“ She is pretty well built, but her face is not beautiful. She 
|is somewhat coppery, and her 


|| strained manner, and an air ef honesty and truth not easi 


thors in general are not remarkable for the popular character | resisted. She is not in any wise puffed up about her knox 
red at, | ledge; and | have heard her say with great naivete—" Again, 


also 
both wit and learning svon makes me feel that I am a woman.” 
In 1803-4 Von Ense attended lectures at Berlin, and there 


to frighten the ghost seer, that he (or she) may give up | a title to general favor by the natienality of their subjects, came in contact with some of the most distinguished literary 


preaching to, and praying with, the penitent. 
Ghosts that show themselves 


and by the eminent political as well as literary character of men of Germany. 


in repulsive or frightful shapes, | rae ‘ , ’ 
or that indulge in goblinish gibberings and tricks, and their author. His ‘ Memoirs and Miscellaneous Works’ have 


are proof against grave admonition to the 


up a better | been recently published, in five volumes, in Germany, and the 


line of conduct, should, Von Meyer allows, be treated with | Foreign Quarterly Review for January contains translations 


contempt ; may even, he thinks, be quizzed a little. 
C. of T., by a judicious intermixture of severity and kindness, 


of several passages, which we are persuaded will not be de- jof the 


We extract the following notices of sey. 
eral who have acquired an English and American, as well as 
a German reputation, with the reviewer's remarks; 

“ Aveust Wittiam Scutacer’s wsthetical lectures were 
use tome. He helped me to bring sume or- 
der and connection inte the unorganized knowledge 





stera rebuke and menace alternating with friendly instruction, || YH of interest to our readers. The leading biography in the | chat I dragged about with me; and in reference to my own 


succeeded in quieting a which for near a hundred years | collection is a memoir of Justus Erich Bollman, who became small pr 
andtannt dee Gens ae in,—‘ being that,’ says the | prominent in his youth by his bold though unsuccessful at- || dently the right path, and eschew the thousand wrong ones 
herself therein.’ A | tempt to rescue Lafayette from the dungeons of Olmutz in | with greater certainty. 


| 


‘ of a woman who had : 
different metho! is pursued by Town's counsellor Sekel, of 
Neuenstadt on the Linde, about a league and a half from 

einsperg : this gentieman, now in his seventy-sixth year, 
but with the looks of sixty, the vigor of fifty, the clearheaded- 


= 


ness of forty, and the spirits of eighteen, when any inhabitant /! 


the invisible world is so i! 
te him, claps without any more ado his two hands upon 
sides, and laugh; te dead man out of countenance. 


1794, and who afterward spent many years in this country. 57 ambitious talent than of 


uctions, [ learned from him to follow more conf- 


{ must eonfess, however, that even 
at that time we saw plainly that Schlegel was more a man 
natural genius; and 

confidence 


He was a man of great energy of character, and needed only though Neumann and as - inelined to put 
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Ghosts, as a class, are very assiduous in their attendance’ without value. The date of the extracts is 1792. 


at church; and not only in Wirt: 
This fact has been known to the world 
by the excellent Pastor Von Brunn, of Basle, on the testimony 
of a sometime deceased ghost-seeing parishioner ef his. Black 
ghosts are not permited to enter the church, but must re- 


them daring service ; but white and grey go in, and take their 


places among the people: the odd+st circumstance is, that | SO™P*9) win his conversntien. 


acd altar behind them. They are supposed to be engaged in 
a of their past lives. White, on the contrary, who 
have already accomplished this retrospect, losk forwards. 
and grey appear to entertain uo great veneration for 
the liturgy, to which they listen with undissembied indifer- 
ence, but exhibit marks of being much edified when there is 
extempore prayer, and at the close of it are sensibly whicer. 
Some pastors consider a'l the ghosts in the parish as pa 
rishioners, and entitled to their pastoral care. “ Have I not,” 


, but at least in Swit- | 


rn their becks tw the minister,and so sit with their | 
the wrong way, towards the church door, having pulpit | 


“ Narpossg is a rether tall, stout-built, strong man, but 


there is something striking, great and commanding about his ge, 


head. He is inexhaustible in wit and richness of ideas. He 


ia perfect in all the soc'al virtues. He spreads grace over 1, 


things most dry. He carries every thing along with him, 
and when he please-, can intexicate an individual or a whole 
There was only one man in 
France who was compared with him in this respect, aod « 


who, in my opinion, is certai ly far his superior—his take 
own friend Talleyrand. Narbonne pleases, but in the long gsguy 
run also weeries. To Talleyrand one could listen for years. je 
Narbonne is evidently working, and betrays the intentionto 


please ; but pleasant things glide without effurt from Talley- 

, and ke is always surrounded by an air of unimpassioned 
comfort and quietude. What Narbonne says is more bril- 
lant; what Yalleyrand says is more graceful, more delicate, 
more neat. Narbonne is not for every body ; very sensitive 
persons cannot away with him. Talleyrand, without being 


| mere ambition to make him eminent among the men of the | in him, the other members of our coterie spoke d 


) ioperesingly 
, <n : even of his best efforts—not a little impertinent as I thought. 
ten 1 itaelf visi | revolutionary period at which he lived. He was on terms of \ 


But they were strongly supported by Fichte, who, on one oc- 


and Mad. de Staéi; what he says of | casion, openly declared that ‘ the elder brother wanted depth 
| them, as given in Varnhagen’s Memeir, is, therefure, not and the younger clearness; that both were animated bya 


_ strong hatred of mediocrity, but also by a strong jealousy of 
such bigh excellence as they could neither attain to them- 
selves, nor gainsy ; in which case they generally, out of their 
ir, fell into a strain of excessive eulogy: witness him- 

and Goethe.’ Such remarks were any thing but welcome 

me, revealing as they did the inward hollowness of those 
literary relations which I had hitherto looked upon as most 
substantial ; but [ was willing to believe that the natural se- 
verity of Fichte’s character had here played a trick upon 
himself, or, that at all events, whatever hberties he might 
men of my own standing were by ne means entitled to 
me such a condemnatory tone. Fichte was Fichte, and 

- entitled to certain privileges merely because he was a 

ichte.” 

We have always been of opinion that Schlegel’s lectures, 
greatas theic merit undoubtedly was, have been generally 
over estimated in this country, for the very obvious reason 
that they supplied a manifest want in our critical literature, 

, and, particularly in respect of the Greek drama, soa: ed so high 
above the mere grammatical and metrical pedantries where 


will such @ pastor say, ‘the cure of souls ia this parish 7_~ | !es morally cerrupted than Narbonne, can bring tears even | the school of Porson delighted to pry. 


and are these the less souls because they have no bodies?” 
But some think that a pastor who takes care of all his pa- 
rishioners that have bodies can be said to fail in his duties to 
nobody. It would be worth considering how far such a prin 
ciple would apply im the cure of a parish of All Souls. 

Not such, at least, was the principle acted on by Octinger, | 
prelate of the Lutheran Church ia Wirtemberg in the earlier, 
part of the last century; a man eminent in many ways, of rare | 


ettainments in scholarship, ef rarer ia Natural Phisosophy, | 


who was many times on the point of discovering the philovo 
phec’s stone, could read in the stars, and entertained, not for 
pomp but fur charity, a considerable number of Hausgeister 

or tame ghos | 


" 


from those who despise him. I kaow several remarkable in- 
stances of this. 


As a Dusseldorf man, Ven Ense was’ naturally brought into 
contact with Jacobi, and the Pempelfort coterie, of whom 


* All Frenchmen, especially those who move in the great Goethe in his campaign of 1792 speaks not in the most com- 
wor d, are more or less distinguished by these social quaiities; plimentary style, as indeed bis large and catholic spirit was 
and I think they ‘put their best foot foremost.’ They are, decidedly opposed to all sorts of seclusion and selt-contain- 
sadly deficient in grand simplicity and soundbeadedness. ment, however specious. Our memoir writer paints Jacobi's 
They can never do @ thing in a natural and straight-forward , personality, by no means unfavorably. 


way; and by continually endeavoring to show uncommon dex- | 


“ The neble impression of his beautiful tall figure, his fea- 


terity and infinite tact, they generally over-work the business, tures instinct with mild intellectuatity, his address pleasantly 


subject their first care is to talk cleverly, and with the alac- 


whatever it is, and work themselves to the devil. On every urgent, his delicate and dignified manners, I can never forget. 


He seemed to possess an imposing aristocracy of mien com- 


rity of hghtning they dart into the most remete and anlikely . pounded of the eage and statesman ; there was hewever tobe 


ts. This exemplary ecclesiastic, whose writings | Views, which are however the best for their purpose if they | discerned by the narrow observer, @ certain sensibility on oc- 


are to this day in the highest repute among the Wirtemberg | be ouly striking; meanwhile the substantia] real:ty, lying be- | casions which indicated that be did not always or altogether 
clergy, was accustumed every evening, at a certain boar, to, fore their nose, is overlovked, end after the most immense 
£0 te @ suberranean chapel in the church yard, adjoining the , Preparation of logic, the most miserable practical conclusion | of emotion, which it was his constant endeavor and instinctive 
uldey house in which he lived. Anold woman, who officiated Comes forth. They have no firmness, and no power of endu. | striving to exhibit. His manners indeed, were so wirninz 
in as complex a capacity in his household as Dame Quickly! Ta0ce. Bating these defects, | bave mestly found them good- 


did in that of Doctor Caius, and whe cou'd neither sleep 


nor bearted, and when they act wickedly, it is generally from 


digest with any satisfaction to herself, because ber master | Weakuers. During my residence at Kensington I had fre- 


should ever, at @ late hour of the evening, thus mysteriously | quent opportunity to make and verify these remarks. 
visit that ehapel—at length, weary of a life of mere wakeful- | Who bas not seen it will hardly believe how totally different | 
ieee and constipation, and feeling that discretion, under such | the English character is from these type-specimens of the | Schieiermac 


One 


vircamstances, had its limits, stole out one night afver bim to great nation.” 


watch what he could 


were empty, or to her eyes they were so; but at the noise of 
her jump there was throughcut the chapel s universal rustle, 
Like that of a jon turning round, as cong 

(in Germany) will do at any noise in church. The cause of 
the ‘sensation’ stole — @ state of great disturbance 


cured of her i. the : : 
ged toheen ea ‘ sympathizing reader will be 


ALL human knowledge is but 
compass the Infinite, any more 
atmosphere. Yet what he does 





ean never 
he can inhale the whole 
know, mirrors the Infinite. 


in whatever she says or does. 
inder of the dayin @ state of uni 


|| activity; she does not know what rest is. 1 never saw her 


a piece of paper, which she kept relling between her 
Her conversation is a series of treatises, or 

up mass of whim and wit. What she hates mest is 
While her hair 


i 
: 
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if 
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i and attractive that even his most decided 


that perfect clearness of intellect, and perfect poise 


te, as Tieck 
and Schieiermacher, in the face of theie own ripe literary 


_ judgements, returned from visiting him in Munich as bis most 


She sleeps only a very hours, and continues during the | 
terrible 


| devoted admirers.” 

At Halle, in 1806-7, Von Ense met with Wolf, Steffens, 
her, Von Raumer, and other names, some of 
which have since grown (for a decade or two at least) to aa 
European reputation. Of Woif he speaks as follows: 


Frevenicx Avoustus Woir asa hing among 
the learned of Halle. fins seme ; 


tifarious details by a simple command, gave him the splendor 
of a dignity he did not seem to require; for he never 
assumed any air of superiority, but rather, like the great Fre 
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From the Knickerbocker for February. 
THE GRAY FOREST EAGLE. 


BY ALFRED 8B. STREET. 

Win storm-daring pinion and sun-gazing eye, 

The Gray Forest Eacue is King of the sky! 

Oh, little he loves the green valley of fl »wers, 

Where ine and song cheer the bright summer hours, 
For he hears in those haunts only music, and sees 

Oaly mppling of waters and waving of trees; 

‘There the red-robin warblea, the honey-bee hums, 

The timid quail whistles, the sly partridge drums ; 

And if those proud pinions, perchance, sweep along, 
There ‘s a shrouding of plumage, a hushing of song ; 

The sunlight falls stlly on leaf and on moss, 

And there ’s nought but his shadow black gliding across; 
But the dark, gloomy goce™ where down plunges the foam 
Of the fierce, rock-lash’d torrent, he claums as his home : 
There he blends his keen shriek with the rear of the flood, 
And the many-voiced sounds of the blast-smitien wood ; 
From the crag-grasping fir-top, where morn hangs its wreath, 
He views the mad waters while writhing beneath : 

On a limb of that moss-bearded hemlock far down, 

With bright azure mantle and gay mottled crown, 

The kingfisher watches, while o’er bim his foe, 

The fierce hawk, sails circling, each moment more low : 
Now poised are those pinions and pointed that beak, 

His dread swoop is ready, when, hark ! with a shriek 

His eye -balis red-blazing, high bristling his crest, 

His snake-like neck arched, talons drawn to his breast, 
With the rush of the wind-gust, the glancing of light, 
The Gray Forest Eagle shoots down in his flight ; 

One blow of those talons, one plunge-of that neck, 

The strong hawk hangs lifeless, a blood-dripping wreck ; 
And as dives the free kingfisher, dart-like on high 

Wut his prey soars the Eagle, and melts in the sky. 


A fitfal red glaring, a low rambling jar, 

Proclaim the storm demon yet raging afar: 

The black cloud strides upward, the lightning more red, 
And the roll of the thander more deep and more dread ; 
A thick pall of darkness is cast o’er the air, 

And on bounds the blast with a how! from its lair: 

The lightning darts zig-zag and forked through the gloom, 
And the belt lauaches o’er with crash, rattle, and boom ; 
The Gray Forest Eagle, where, where has he sped ? 
Does he shrink to his eyrie, and shiver with dread ? 

lioes the glare blind his eye 1 Has the tegrible blast 

On the wing of the sky-king a fear-fetter cast ? 

No, no, the brave Eagle! he thinks not of fright ; 

The wrath of the tempest but rouses delight; 

1o the flash of the lightning his eye casts a gleam, 

To the shriek of the wild blast he echoes his scream, 
And with front lke a warrior that speeds to the fray, 
And a clapping of pinions, he’s up and away! 

Away, oh, away, soars the fearless and [ree! 

What recks he the sky's strife —its monarch is he! 

The lightning darts round dim, undaunted his sight; 

The blast sweeps against him, unwavered his flight ; 
High upward, still upward, he wheels, ull his form 

Is lost in the black scowling gloom of the storm. 

The tempest sweeps o’er with its terrible train, 

And the splendor of sunshine is glowing again ; 

Again smiles the soft, tender blue of the sky, 

Waked bird-voices warble, fann'd leaf-voices sigh ; 


On the green grass dance shadows, streams sparkle and run, , 


The breeze bears the odor its flower-kiss has won, 

And full on the form of the demon in flight 

The rainbow'’s magnificence gladdens the sighs ' 

The Gray Forest Eagle! oh, where is he now, 

While the sky wears the smile of its God on its brow 1 


There ’s a dark, floating spot by yon cloud’s pearly wreath, | 


With the speed of the arrow "t is shooting beneath ; 
Down, nearer and nearer it draws to the gaze, 

Now over the rainbow, now blent with its blaze, 
Toa shape it expands, still it —> through air, 

A proud crest, a fierce eye, a broad wing are there ; 
’T is the Eagle—the Gray Forest Eagle—once mere 
He sweeps to his eyrie: his journey is o’er! 


Time whirls round his circle, his years rell away, 

Bat the Gray Forest Eagle minds little his sway ; 

The child spurns its buds for Youth's thorn-hidden bloom, 
Seeks Manheod’s bright phantoms, finds Age and a tomb ; 
But the Eagle’s eye dims not, his wing is unbowed, 

Still drinks he the sunshine, still scales he the cloud ! 

The green tiny pine-shrub points up from the moss, 

The wren's foot would cover it, tripping across ; 

The beech-nut down dropping weal crush it beneath 


| Then prostrate, soil-blended, with plants sprouting o’er, 
But the Gray Forest Eagle is still as of yore. . 
; His flaming eye dims not, his wing is unbowed, | 
| Still drinks he the suushine, still scales he the cloud ! 
| He has seen from his eyrie the forest below 
In bud and in leaf, robed with crimson aad snow. 
, The thickets, deep wolf lairs, the high crag his throne, | 
And the shriek of the panther has answered his own. } 
| He has seen the wild red man the lord of the shades, i 
And the smoke of his wigwams curl thick in the glades ; 
He has seen the root forest melt breath-like away, } 
And the breast of the earth lying bare to the day ; I 
' He sees the green meadow-grass hiding the lair, | 
And his crag-throne spread naked to sun and to air ; 
_ And his shriek is now answered, while sweeping along, 
| By the low of the herd and the husbandman’s song ; 
He has seen the wild red man off swept by his foes, | 
And he sees dome and roof where those smokes once arose ; 
But his flaming eye dims not, his wing is unbowed, 
Still drinks he the sunshine, still scales he the cloud! 











, An emblem of Freedom, stern, haughty and high, | 


Is the Gray Forest Eagle that King of the sky! 

|, 1t scorns the bright scenes, the gay places of earth— 
By the mountain and torrent it springs into birth ; 

| There rocked by the wild wind, baptised in the foam, 





Thank 


|, never bored me ; Ico 


something: there was no neighborhood, no town, no high 
road, no excuse for travelling acquaintances to drep in, or 
rambling tourists to. bore one with letters of introduction. 
od! there was neither a batilc-ficid, a cathedral, 
a picture, nor a great living poet, for ten miles on every 
side. 

Here, thought I, I shall have that peace Piccadilly cannot 
give. Cincinnatus-like, Il] p'ant my cabbages, feed my 
turkeys, let my beard grow,and nurse my rental. Solitude 

ald bear anything but intrusive imper- 
tinence ; and, so far did I carry this feeling that, on reading 
Robinson Crusee, I laid down the volume in disgust on the 
introduction of his man Friday. 

It mattered little, therefore, that the couleur de rose pic- 


| ture the lawyer had drawn of the chateau had little exis- 


tence out of his own florid imagination: the quaint old 
building, with its worn tapestries and faded furniture, suited 
the habit of my soul, and I hugged myself often in the plea- 


/ sant reflection that my London acquajntances would be 


puzzling their brains for my whereabouts, without the 
slightest clue to my detection. Now, had I settled in Flor- 
ence, Frankfort, or Geneva, what a life I must have led! 
There is always some dear Mrs. Somebody going to live in 
your neighborhood, who begs you "ll look out for a house 
for her: something very eligible ; eighteen rooms well fur- 


| nished, a southera aspect, in the best quarter ; a garden in- 
i dispensable ; and all for some forty pounds a year: or some 
, other dear friend who desires you ’Il find a governess with 
|| more accomplishments than Malibran, and more learning 
|| than Porson, with the temper of five angels, and a vow in 


It is guarded and cherished, and there is its home! 
When its shadow steals black o’er the empires of Kings, 
Deep terror, deep heart-shaking terror, it brings ; 
Where wicked Oppression is armed for the weak, 


| Then rustles its pinion, then echoes its shriek ; | 
Its eye flames with vengeance, it sweeps on its way, | 
And its talons are bathed in the blood of its prey. | 
Oh, that Eagle of Freedom! when cloud upen cloud 
Swathed the sky of my ewn native land with a shroud, 
|| When lightnings gleamed fiercely, and thunderbolis rung, | 
|| How proud to the tempest those pinions were flung! 


; - 
| Though the wild blast of battle swept fierce through the air | 


| With darkness and dread, still the Eagle was there ; 


' Unquailing, still speeding, his swift fight was on, 
| Till the rainbow of Peace crowned the victory won. i: 


Oh, that Eagle of Freedom! age dims not his eye, 
| He has seen Earth’s mortality spring, bloom and die! 
| He has seen the strong nations rise, flourish and fall, 
| He mocks at Time's changes, he triumphs o’er all : 
| He has seen our own land with wild forests o’erspread, 
| Ele sees it with sunshine and joy on its head ; 
| And his presence will bless this his own chosen clime, 
Till the Archangel’s fiat is set upon Time. 
Albany, Jan. 1841. 





H] Frem the Dublin Univ. Magazice for Jan. 


| ‘THE CHATEAU OF VANDYK. 


i BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CHARLES O'MALLEY,’ &C. 


| Ow the eighth day after my arrival at Brussels, I told my 
| wife to pack up; for, as Mr. Thyseus the lawyer, who 
oper to write before that time, had not done so, we 
| had nothing to wait for. We had seen Waterloo, visited 
, the Musee, skaited about in Liston slippers through the 
Palais d’Orange, dined at Dubos’s, eat ice at Velloni's, bought 
, half the old lace in the Rue de la Madelaine, and almost 
| caught an ague in the Allve Verte. This was, certainly, 
| pleasure enough for one week ; so I ordered my bill, and 
prepared to evacuate Flanders. Lord help us, what beings 
,, we are! had I gone down tothe railroad by she Bouvelards, 
and not by the Montagne de la Cour, what miseries might 
I not have been spared. Mr. Thyseus’s clerk met me, just 
ote emerged from the Place Royale, with a letter in his 
‘ hand. 
** Ah, Monsieur, if you please, a letter for you.” 
I took it—opened—and read: * 
** Sir—I have just completed the purchase of the beauti 
|| ful Chateau of Vanderstradentendonk, with all its gardens, 
|| orchards, pheasantries, piscine, prairies, and forest rights, 
| which are now your property. Accept my most respectful 
| congratulations upon your acquisition of this magnificent 
seat of ancient grandeur, rendered doubly precious by its 
|, having been once the favorite residence and chateau of the 
} great Vandyk.” 


| Here followed a long encomium upon Rubens and his | 





heaven to have no higher salary than a college bed-maker. 
Then there are the Thompsons passing through, whom you 
, have taken eare never to know before, but who fall upon 
| you now, as strangers in a foreign Jand, and take the bene- 
| fit of the alien act in dinners at your house duting their 
stay. I stop not to enumerate the crying wants of the more 
lately arrived resident, all of which are refreshed for your 
benefit ; the recommendations to butlers who do n’t cheat, 
/to moral music-masters, grave dancing-masters, and doc- 


| 


|| tors who never take fees ; every infraction by each of these 
| individuals in his peculiar calling being set down as a just 
cause of complaint against yourself, requiring an animated 
correspondence in writing, and concluding with an abject 
| apology, and a promise to cut the delinquent that day, 
, though you owe him a half-year’s bill. 
These were all pleasant—not to speak of the curse of 
| disjointed society, ill assorted, ill conceived, unreasonuble 
pretension, vulgar impertinence, and fawning toadyism on 
every side, and not one man to be found to join you in 
laughing at the whole thiag, which would amply repay one 
|, for any eadurance. 

No, thought J, I ‘ve rad enough ef Florence, I'll try my 
bark in quieter waters, and though it’s only a punt, yet I'll 
hold the sculls myself, and that’s something. 

So much for the self-gratulation I indulged in, as the old 
post-chaise rattled over the heavy pavement, and drew 
short up at the portico of my future dwelling. My wife 
| was charmed with the procession of villagers who await- 

ed us on the steps, and, although an uglier population never 
,4rod their mother earth in wooden slippers, fancied she 

could detect several faces ot great beauty and much inter- 

est in the crowd. I saw nothing but an indiscriminate haze 
of cotton righteaps, striped jackets, blouses, black petti- 
coats and sabots ; so, pushing my way through them, | left 
the bassoon and the Burgo-master, to the united delights of 
their music and eloquence, and, shutting the hall door, 
threw myself in a seat and thanked heaven that my period 
of peace and tranquillity was at length to begin. 

Peace and tranquillity! Whatairy visions! Had I se- 
| lected the post of cad to an omnibus, or steward to a Green- 
| wich steamer, were I a guide to the Monument or a waiter 
|, at Long’s, my life had been one of dignified repose in 
| comparison with my present existence. 
| Ithad not been a week in the chateau when a traveling 

Englishman sprained his ancle, within a short distance of 
the house. Asa matter of course he was brought there, 
;and taken every care of for the few days of his stay: he 
| was fed, housed, leeched, and stuped, and, when at length 
i he proceeded upon his journey, was profuse in his acknow- 
| ledgements for the services rendered him: and yet, what 
was the base return of the ungrateful man? . . Ihave 


‘ 
. 


iT} 
] 
| 


|, school, which 1 did not half relish, knowing it was charged | gearcely temper to record it. During the very moment 
|, to me in my account, the whole winding up with a pressing | when we were most lavish in our attention to him, he was 
| fecommendation to hasten down at once to take possession, | sapping the very peace of his benefactors. He learged 
| and enjoy the partridge-shooting, then in great abundance. | fron the Flemish servants of the house that it had formerly 
|| My wife was in ecstasy to be the Frow von Vanderstra- |, been the favorite residence of Vandyk ; that the very fur- 
\\ dentendonk, with a fish pond before the door, and twelve || niture then there was unchanged since his time; the bed, 


But ’ tis warm’d with heav’n’s sunshine, and fanned by its || gods and goddesses in lead around it. To have a brace of | the table, the chair he sat on were all preserved. The 


The seasons fly past it, its head is on high, 

Its thick branches challenge each moed of the sky ; 

On its rough bark the moss a age mantle creates, 
t 


And the deer from his antlers the velvet-dowa grates: 
Time withers its roots, it lifts sadly in air 

A trunk dry and wasted, a top jagg'd and bare, 

Till it rocks in the soft breeze, crashes to earth, 


Its blown fragments strewing the place of its birth. 
The has seen it ing to 
He oe it wiricn heute tie =. 


; || asthmatic peacocks on a terrace, and a dropsical swan on 
an island, were strong fascinations, not to — of the 
straight avenues, leading nowhere, and the winds of heaven 
blowing everywhere. A house with a hundred and thirty 
windows, and half as many doors, none of which would 
‘shut close ; a garden, with no fruit but crab apples; and a 
nursery, so called, because the play-ground of all the brats 
for a league round us. No matter, | had resolved to live 
abroad for a year or two; one place would do just as well 
as another; at least, I should have quietness; that was 





wretch !—am I not warranted in calling him so t—made 
| notes of all this, and, before I had been three weeks in my 
|| abode, out came a ** Walk in Flanders,” in two volames, 
with a whole chapter about me, headed “CHatreau DE 
Vanvyx.” . . There we were, myself and my wife, in 
every window of the Row—Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
Brown and Green had bought us at a price, and paid for 
us: there we were—we who courted solitude and retire- 
ment, to be read of by every puppy in the west end and 
| every apprentice in Cheapside. Our hospitality was lauded 
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as if I kept open house for all comers, with “hot chops "the north wind and acute rheumatism ; to little goed did 1 


brown gravy at a moment's notice.” The antiquary | 

was bribed to visit me by the fascinations of the spect, sa- | 
cred to the reveries of genius; the sportsman by the ac- | 
count of my preserves ; the idler, to say he had been there ; 
and the guide-book maker and historical biographer to 
vamp up details for a new edition of “ Belgium as 1t is, or 
Vandyk and his Centemporaries.” 

From the hour of the publication of that infernal book, 
I never enjoyed a moment's peace and ease. The whole 
tide of my traveling countrymen—and what a flood it is! 
came pouring into Ghent. Post-horses could not be found 
sufficient for half the demand ; the hotels were crowded ; 
respectable peasants gave up their daily employ, to become 

ides to the chateau; and little busts of Vandyk were 

wked about the neighborhood by children of four years. 
old. The great cathedral of Ghent—Van Scamp’s pictures— 
all the historic remains of that ancient city, were at a dis- 
count ; and those who formerly exhibited them, as a liveli- 
heod, were now thrown out of bread. Like the dancing 
master who has not 
or the physician who has not taken up the stethescope, they 
were reputed old-fashione:! and passes ; and, if they could 
not describe the Chateau de Vandyk, were vot 
the by-gones. 


———EEeeee 


try an alarm of fire every day about two, when the house 





was fullest ; and I failed signally in terrifying my torturers 
when I painted the 
laced in the hall, with a large label over her bed, “ col- 


gardener’s wife sky blue, and had her } 


LEE 


died on the 30th of June, 1839, before the intelligence of | 

defeat reached Conwtanuoople, Mahmoud. if tyran, be 
such by the vice of his Empire. He was a high-minded, bold 
and able sovereign by nature. If his attempts to restore the 
power of his diadem, by the spirit of his peuple, 





apsed cholera.” Bless your heart, the tourist cares for!) were too hasty for complete success, they still were the et. 


none of these, and I often think it would have saved Er-' tempts of a t rt in the ri 
glish powder and shot to have exported half a dozen of | oat taociehis tb mre lrn ; 


but betrayed by 
ignorance into the wrong. If his massacre of 


them to the East, for the siege of St. Jean d’Acre. Had the Janissaries was at once crue! and impolitic, an act which 
feelings, 


they been only told of an old picture, a tea-pot, a hearth! startles all Eu 


brush—or a candlestick that once belonged to Godfrey de! 


Bouillon or Peter the Hermit, they would have stormed it ' 


under all the fire of Egypt. Well it ’s all over at last: hu- 
man patience could endure no longer, we escaped by night, | 
got away by stealth to Ghent, took post-horses in a feigned | 
name, and fled from the Chateau de Vandyk, as from the 


and which was among the 
sources of that debility which will finally make the Ottoman 
empire among the ‘ things that were,’ it is to be remembered 
that in this violent vengeance he was only adding the ca'as. 
trophe to @ national tragedy, of which the history of the last 
hundred years had been giving the successive acts; that the 

uestion was between his own head and those of the Janis. 


: q 
plague. Determined no longer to trust to chances, I have | saries, and that the whole was a paroxysm of the government, 


built a cottage myself, which has no historic association’ | which might have ended in the destruction of the 
further back than six weeks ago ; and fearful even of being | 


known as the ci-devanf possessor of the chateau, never con- | 


up to Paris for the last summer, fess to have been in Ghent in my life, and, if Vandyk be | 


| mentioned, ask ifhe is not the postmaster at Tervueren. 


empire, if it 
had not been concluded in the fall of its rebellious and terri. 
ble soldiery. 

But justice is not done to the memory of Mahmoud, if we 
| forget that he labored to introdace, into the whole adminis. 


) Here then I conclude my miseries. I cannot tell what tration of the most unlicensed and remorseless despotiom 


among . may be the pleasure that awaits the live lion, but I envy no | that the world has ever seen, a principle of humanity new to 


, man the delights that fall to his lot, who inhabitsthe den of | its nature; that he was the first Sultan who seems to have 


The impulse once given, there was no stopping ; = |, the dead one. 
current was irresistible ; the double lock on the gate of t = 
avenue, the bull-dog at the hall door, the cl shutters, | EGYPT AND TURKEY. 
the cut-away bell-rope, announced a firm resolution in the Concluded.| |! 
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fortress not to surrender; but we were takén by assault, 
escaladed; and starved out in turns. 

Scarcely was the tea-urn on the breakfast table, when 
they began to pour in; old and young, the halt, the one- 
eyed, the fat, the thin, the melancholy, the merry, the dis 
sipated, the dyspeptic, the sentimental, the jocose, the 
blunt, the ceremonious, the courtly, the rude, the critical, 
the free-and-easy : one came forty miles out of his way, and 
a gn the whole thing an imposition and myself a ) 

umbug ; another insisted upon my getting up at dinner, 
that he might sit down in my chair, characterised by the | 
confounded guides, as “la chaise de Vandyk ;” a third | 
went so far as te propose lying down in the great four-post 
bed, just to say he had been there, though my wife was 
then init. I speak not of the miserable practice of cutting | 
slices of all the furniture as relics. John Mu took an 
laventory of the whole contents of the house for a new 
edition of his guide-book, and Holman the blind traveler 
felt me all over with his hand, as I sat at tea with my wife ; 
and, last of all, a respectable cheese-monger from the Strand, 
after inspecting the entire building from the attics to the , 
eellar, pressed sixpence into my hand at parting, and said, | 
“Happy to see you, Mr. Vandyk, if you come into the 
city!” 

Then the advice and counsel I met with, oral and writ- | 
ten, would fill a volume, and did; for I was compelled | 
to keep an album in the hall for the writer's names. i 

One suggested that my desecration of the temple of 
genius would be less disgusting, if I dined in my kitchen , 
+ Anes the ancient dining room asthe great artist had | 
eft it. 

Another hinted that my presence in my own house f 
destroyed all the illusions of its historic associations. 

A third, a young lady—to judge by the writing—pro- 
posed my wearing a point beard and lace ruffles, with | 
trunk hose and a feather in my hat; probably to favor the , 
illusion so urgently mentioned by the last writer, and, per- 
haps, to indulge visiters like my friend the cheese-monger. 

Many pitied me—well might they !—as one insensible to ,, 
the associations of the spet; while my very servants, re- 


( 
Tne Sultan, indignant at the loss of Syria, excited by the 
notorious spirit of disaffection among his people, when urged . 
by chat daring but rash determination which characterized 


him in both peace and war, suddenly rushed into hostilities, | 


to the astonishment of Europe, and the alarm of all who 

knew the value of Turkey to the balance of power. His 

proclamation of the 8th of May, 1839, pronounced the Pa- 

sha and Ibrahim deprived of all right, tile and possession, 

and appointed an O:toman general governor of Egypt. The 

Turkish army under the seraskier, Hafiz Pacha, marched 

upon Syria, drove inthe advanced posts of the Egyptian army, " 
and with a rashness worthy of the age of barbarism, and 

utterly incoxsiderate of the danger of bringing raw recruits 

into direct collision with a powerful and disciplined army, | 
cemmanded by a favorite and distinguished general, the se- 

raskier precipitated himself upon Ibrahim. The consequen- 

ces might have been foreseen by all but the ignorant as des- 

perate seraskier, He was utterly and almost instantly de- 

feated. The defeat was total, and the empire of the Owto- 

man, if in that bour it had depended solely on its own’ 
strength, must have perished without another blow. It was 

cloven down in the battle of Nezib: it has now been lifted 

from the field, in the arms of that country which alone seeks 

neither its wealth nor its territory. The protection ef Eng. | 
land has saved it from perishing on that field where its last 

army was broken; and the struggle which shall yet inevita-| 
bly extinguish Mahometanism in Europe, and shail begin by 

storming its citadel, the Ottoman Porte, is delayed for a 

time. The details of this memorable encounter will furm an 

important page whenever the history of the Turkish ‘ De- 

cline and Fail’ is to be written. 

The campaign began on the 27th of May, 1839. On that 
day the seraskier feli upon the advanced guard of the Egyp- 
tian army, which, haviog orders to retreat after some skir-. 
mishes, retired to join the main body under the command of 
Ibrahim. Bot the Turks, having advanced thus far, now ex- 
hibited the indecision which, in mititary effairs, is a sure fore- 
runner of defeat. Ibrahim, who had hitherto stood on the 
defensive, now advanced in his turn. The Sultan's army 
seems to have been divided, leaving the cavalry without 


: either infantry of artillery. Ibrahim, taking advantage of 


ing me only as ashow part of the establishment, neg- 
their duties on every side, and betook themselves to 


this singular oversight, immediately attacked with that arm) 


| prohibited the horrid slaughters of the seraglio; that in his 
! reign there are few ornoinstancesof the 
| dering the high officers of the government on their removal 


savage custom of mur- 


from powér; and that we know of no instance in which be 
dopted the atrocity «f strangling rich subjects in or- 
der to obtain possession of their property. 

To those recollections we are content to postpone all his 
reforms of troops, of administration, and of the ancient Tar- 
tarian manners of his people—though in such reforms, if he 
exhibited occasional haate, it is unquestionable that he also 
exhibited striking boldness and originality, an ardor of im- 
provement, and a superiority to prejudice, altogether extraor- 
dinary in the man of a nation which prides itself in its disdain 
of the wisdom of the West. But we regard the effort to 
mitigate the system of blood, as his first ttle to fame. That 
system was the especial characteristic of the Tu:kish despo- 
tism. Blood was its appetite; the ravage of human life, its 
declared and even coveted distinction ; one of the Sultan's 
hereditary titles is ‘ The Manslayer ;° one of his persone! 
privileges ie that be has the right to put to death thirteen men 
a-day without assigning any reason. Instant bebeading was 
the established penalty for every error of tbe first officers of 
the empire. Our assertion is, that the man who thus inter- 
posed tus authority egainst the very maxims on which that 
authority was founded, must, under any circumstances be 
memorable. But the man wh.o Arst interposed that authority, 
in the lapse of centuries, must be regarded as an illustrious 
innovator in the cause of bumanity. 

By the death of Mahmoud, the Turkish empire bad been 
sunk to the lowest point of depression. Jt seemed on th- 
verge of total dissolution: it had last a sovereign of great in- 
telligence, spirit, and even of popularity, though bis measures 
had often produced murmurings among the people. His 
sceptre had devolved into the hands of a boy; the Inst army of 
the empire had not been merely overthrewn, but extinguist ed ; 
Syria had been added to Egypt, and his rebellious vassal a- 
ready threatened the last territory of the Sultan, Asia Minor, 
and his last refuge, Constantinople. As if to give the last 
blow to the tottering threne, the Turkish admiral, within 
fortnight of the death of Mahmoud, sailed fiom the Darda- 
nelies, and surrendered his whole fleet to Mohammed Ab. 
The crisis seemed fully come. . 

If we ar@to be told that Turkey could pot perish while the 
jealousy of the European powers acted as a safegoard ovr 
its existence, we are to recollect how unsubstantial must be 





ciceroneship, each allocating hi i ‘ im. Of which they were destitute, and to which they, of course, | that national existence which depends merely on the policy of 
self "like 2 soesle me me ther we ble could make no return. ing forward his artillery, he com-| strangers, how easily that jealousy might have been com 
the Tewer. |, menced a heavy cannonade on the Turkish horse. After suf- promised by a compact, and how striking a precedent might 


ee at 


No weather was either too hot or too cold, too sultry or | ting under this fire for some tims. the cavalry fled a: fall | be found in the partitiun of Poland for the diviston of Turkes- 


too boisterous, no-hour too late or too early, no day was! 
sacred. If the were at prayers, or at dinner, at) 


breakfast or i : 
re or in bed, it mattered not: they had come many | Turkish cavairy were met again ; but the same extraordinary | and the Northern Powers and execrating France with the 


ns suppose, in- | ™4rPuvre was praccsed; for they advanced in two separate | heartiness of British Toryism. Wechoose to break off at this 


miles to see the chateau, and see it they would. 
_ Alas! thought I, if, as some learned 
dividuals be recognisable in the next world, what a melan- Ht 
choly time of it will be yours, poor Vandyke! If they | 
make all this hubbub abont the house yon lived in, what 
will they do about your fleshly tabernacle 1? I 
As the season advanced, the crowds increased, and, as | 


j 


automn began, the conflicting currents to and from the | 


Rhine all met in my bed-room. There took all the | 
rendezvous of Europe. Runaway daughters first re- || 
pented in papa’s arms, and igate sons promised amend- | 


ment for the future. Myself my wife were passed by |! 
unnoticed and disregarded amid this tumult of recognition | 
and salutation. We were emaciated like skeletons: our || 


and we slept in our clothes, not knowing at what moment } 
the enemy mizht be upon us. Locks, bolts, and bars were | 
inefiectual : our resistance only increased curiosity, and our | 
garrison was ever epen to bribery. , 

It was to n0 purpose that I broke the windows, to let in 


the whole Turkish army broke 


gallop in the direction of their main body, leaving their proj 
vision wagons, and even their military chests, betiind them. | 
The next day, June 21st, saw a similar encounter. The’ 


divisions, by two separate roads. Ibrahim again brought u 


|| bis artillery, and after a heavy cannonade again breke = i point, 
completing their defeat by a charge of his cavalry. The ' 
a Turks, on this occasion, had brought guns with them, the | 


whole of which, amounting te fourteen, were left on the field. 


[ Blackwood here goes into a history of the diplomacy by 
the Great Powers with regard to Turkey—extoiling England 


Ed. N.Y.) 





Satrnists.—Peter Pindar was witless, even over his bot 
tle, with his most intimate cronies. Amihony Pasquin ¥* 


On the 25th, [brahim arrived in sight of the Turkish army.) jy and not prone to converse. Chorchill was a sulky sot. 


Butler was nothing when he was not abont helf drunk. Bur- 


{n this instance, again, the hattle was chiefly fought by the | ton, who had not less humor than Cervantes, and the learring 


artillery. Ibrahim’s weight of fire speedily bore dowa the 


Turkish artitlery. After standing this fire for three hours, 
up from the field of battle | 
The charge of the Pasha’s cavalry completed the ruio. Every 


thing was lost ; standards, guns, and ammunition. Ibrahim’s | 
meals we eat when we could, like soldiers on @ retreat, | despatch to the Pasha was nearly as laconic as Cwsar’s. It)! 
>| was 


t 
1 


“The Turks are dispersed; they bave left behind sheen | 


We feel almost a gratification in saying that Sultan Mah- 


moud was spared the knowledge of this final blow. He 


of a whole university, was neither a cheerful companion nor 
'| endurable to hi 
aptitude and 


We might name a hundred more whose 
promptness to discover the ridiculous side of bu- 

man action have astonished the grave ; and yet these men, who 
have thus ex folly to the laughter of mankind, have been 
themselves the dullest alive. Poor Gitiray was always 
and at last sunk into that state of mental 


hypped, 
aberration which verifies the line of the most acute of our #®- 


— * Great wit to madness nearly is allied.’ 
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T H E N E W ’ Y 0 R K E R any rate precluded from the collection or any control over its At Philadelphia all is yet chaos, theugh meetings are deily 
_ ? debt through several years of disaster and pressure; at the held to devise measures for overcoming the existing difficul 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1841. end of which the men of 1535 are no where. This is a sad | ties, Party feeling seems almost entirely excluded. The 








—————————— ==: ; and since Mr. Nicholas Biddle has a heavy load | prevalent opinion i F 
The Third Suspension."—The United States Bank of) Jaid upon his shoulders, it is but fair to state that this fatal ; Rabentes of the Bade comnts aca rn 
Pennsylvania suspended Specie Payments for the third time | sale of the Branches—the foundation, probably, of all the | Girard and the Schuylkill. These are marked for destruction 
at 1 o'clock, P. M. of Thursday the Sthinst, The immediae Bank's disa-ters—was resolved on by the Directors, in the { by @ general consent. It is stated that Gov. Porter will veto 
causes of this disaster are few and simple. The Bank is) face of his strenuous opposition. any bill which favors the United States Bank. 
known to have a large amount of bad debts on her books.— \ Well: the Bank is probably down, and Twenty Millions of | The Banks of Maryland have suspended, and those of 
She is reputed the principal cause of the Suspension of 1839. ) our commercial debt w England is swept off at a blow,—for i New-Jersey and Delaware have virtually done so. The Vir- 
She was understood ba be tardy and reluctant fn the recent though we doubt not that all its liabilities will be fully paid, ginia Banks bed not at our last advices, though it was re- 
attempt at Resumption. She has managed or been fated to yet the placing of its vast concerns in liquidation at this time, | ported that the Bank of Petersburg bad done so. 
incur a vast aggregate of political and personal enmity. It , Would ensure the virtual destruction of the Stock. This is | The Philadelphia Banks receive each others Notes except 
had been long since determined by her enemies that she | regarded by many es a National advantage; we view it dif- | those of the United States, which the others reject. All of 
never should resume her former business and standing. Her , ferently. Throughout the past year it has been urged, ‘Wind | them (U.S. included) redeem their Fives with coin; some 
opponents were every where busy and loud in deaauncing her , up the Bank, force it into liquidation, and the ceuntry makes | their Tens, and a few nearly or quite all their bills, but they 
as bankrupt beyond redemption. Leading journals beside | Twenty Millions at once by the destruction of the British , Fefuse it to their depositers and pursue tie old plan of mark- 
those which have for years pursued her with a vindictive po- Stock.’ But we cannot rejoice that the Stockholders—of ing checks ‘Good,’ and settling balances with each other.— 
litical hatred—journale of stasding and influence like the whom many are widows and orphans of very slender incomes Their Currency is 4 or 5 per cent. discount for specie; U. 
Journaljof Commerce ; others of mere charlatanry and pre- | —sheuld thus suffer. They have not deserved it, whether S. Bank 10 per cent. 
tence, but yet by dint of impudence exerting a wide swayand they be American or foreign. And our country will gain | Stecks are all down, of course; though the latest sales we 
affecting vast scuteness in money matters especially, like the nothing in the long run by the calamity which has befallen have heard of show an improvement. U.S. Bank Stock has 
Morning Herald, and still others animated by the mere in- | them, even if capable of wishing to profit in that manner. | been as low as 24, but has risen to 30. Most Bank Stocks 
stinct of hatred and destruction like Z'ke Sun, have day by If the Bank be indeed dead, we prefer, though in the midst are at a discount—some of them ruinously so—and those of 
day rong their charges on the insolvency, rotteaness, &c. of | of general obloquy, to speak no eviluf the dead. If its errors unfinished and some completed Railroads hardly better. We 
this Bank, and warned the public against putting any faith in, have been grievous, surely grievously has it answered them. | think this cannot last. 
ite statements or its promises, but to convert its obligations | If its officers have mismanaged, let them be held toa rigid State Stocks are lower thanever. Indiana Fives have been 
into cash as fast as possible. Long before the Resumption, | accountability. They cannot, if guilty, be treated too sternly. selling at 62 @ 3; Illinois Sixes at 65 @ 6 this week. New- 
we heard it proclaimed in Wall-street that the Bank would But if the fall of the institution be owing to what may becalled York Fives as low as 95. 
speedily be driven to another Suspension. From the day that a generous public spirit—to its loans to Canal and Railroad Domestic Exchange is of course badly affected by recent 
Resumption was proclaimed, runners were constantly passing , Companies, such as the Stonington; to its heavy loans to events. On Boston, par; Philadelphia 4; Baltimore 3; Rich- 
and repassing between Philadelphia and this City, taking on States, hke Mississippi, whose Governor abuses the Banks _ mond 44 @ 5, Raleigh 5; Charleston 3; Augusta 74; Ale- 
bills, checks and drafts, and bringing back kegs.of coin. This fer Suspension and rascality in genera!, and then gravely | bama 74 @ 9; New Orleans 5; Cincinnati 7 ; Louisville 74; 
work went on for a fortnight, during which about Siz Millions urges that the State repudiate her Bonds issued by her con- St, Louis 2; Nashville 94. 
of dollars in Specie and Specie Funds were drawn frem the - stituted authorities in pursuance of law—if such as these have Foreign Exchange is about right. Bills on England 8 @84 
United States Bank slone, and Three Millions more from two | been the leading causes of her downfall, we confess that we | premium; on France 5f. 22c. 
or three other Philadelphia Banks. ‘ The work wentbravely shall regard it with something of sympathy. Itisahard-but | The Globe Baxk at Bangor, Me.—a small shaving and 
on, ' till nearly the last dollarof Philadelphia funds bere had been | a common fate to fall by trusting too much to the honor and | swindling mill—bas failed. The Frankfort Bank, do. is said 
gathered up and presented for payment. At length, on the honesty of mankind, and does not deserve reproach. While to be in a bad condition. The bills of the New Hope and 
4th, a draft for over $100,000 was presented at the counter ‘the Bank stood forth asa sophistical advocete of Suspension, Delaware Bridge Company, N. J.—ewing, probably, to the 
and coin demanded, which the Bank hsd not the means of not as a measure of necessity but of relief, we condemned her | partial destruction of their Bridge by the great freshet—are 
paying. So it struck its flag ; and though the Directors state | position and refuted her arguments. But when we see her bought here at 25 per cent. discount. The Farmers and Me- 
that they will immediately commence the work of converting ' make a v'gorous effort to vindicate her integrity, staneing chanics’ Bank at New-Brunswick, N. J. has gone into liquida- 
its assets into cash, and indicate a hope that they may s00n | forth alone against a host of opposing elements, and paying ‘tion. All these were very smal! concerns. 
be able to resume cash payments, it is evident that they can- out millions of coin while a dollar remains in ber vaults, and ‘ —— : 
not accomplish this under existing circumstances. The more going down at last because she could not (how many Banks The next Presidency.—The Boston Morning Font, sec- 
prevalent opinion is that the Bank will never reewme again. could?) instantly discharge all her liabi.ities in specie, we onded by ether pu of like faith, proposes e National 
The enemies of ‘the Monster’ exult over the fuifilment of confess to a kindlier feeling. If her early improvidence has Democratic Convention,’ to assemble on the 2d day of April, 
their predictions. This is natural; but is it not also probable || deserved her fate, her closing struggle has in some degree ex- 1843, being the one hundredth anniversary of the Bich of 
that those prophecies have caused their own fulfilment ? How | piated it, and ‘ redeemed if it has not retarded her fall.’ Thomas Jefferson, ond celebrate that event by pominating 
Benke ase there thet could withstand « hostility so pow. || ———————_ : * Democratic ’ candidates for next President and Vice Presi- 
— . ; yonpow ie The news of the third Suspension of the United States Bank dont The suggestion will ve robably be carried into exe- 
erful, so active and so bent on their destruction? Does any reached us on Friday morning, just too late for our Folio edition, | ; — vP 7 
man believe that the Safety Fund Banks of our State, apart and in season for our Quarto of last week. ; 
from the City, could withstand ic? Could the Country Banks ATS, gare By re ai = Sistoonth ad — pe amr epen = 
of New-England? We should witness the experiment with Money Matiers.—' Afier a storm comes a calm.’ The Yesrs since as the anniversary of Dir. Jeliergon's nativity 


regret and apprehension. The active, pra-tical hostility of a general excitement and panic caused by the Suspension at pele er gg ak ON ns pe: ney ~~? 
sen cbhnemmmiie cihesemdith ante aus for | Philadelphia and its consequences appears to be eubsiding, counted for by the change from the Old to the New Siyle. 


the business though perhaps not for the solyency of any Bank. and matters already assume a brighter aspect. There is no Gen. Harrison arrived at Washington on Tuesday, in the 


Yet there is force also in the suggestion that e Beak cannot | probability of a Suspension in this State or New-England. midst of a furious snow-storm, which did not, however, pre- 
Undoubtedly, there have | New-York is a creditor to nine-tenths of the Union; New- 





' cution. 


be put down by its enemies alone. : ° vent an immense assemblage of the people to welcome him. 
heen grievous errors in the management of the Great Bank. } England owes no other section. Between these two sections He had intended to stop with his friend, Wm. L. Brent, Esq. 
Undoubted!y, it has trusted where it should have withheld. |, the utmost harmony with mutual confidence exists, and a firm but was induced to accept the urgently tendered hospitalities 
Very probably its expenses have been too great, though these } resolution to maintain Specie Payments. It cannot be over- 1), City, and take apartments as its guest at Gadsby’s Ho- 
have not broken it. But in taking at par all the debts of the || come by any contingency now probable. . tel.—We have a letter giving a longer detail, but no roem 
old National Bark, buying the Government stock in it at a | Our City Banks were never 80 strong as now. They have for it. 
heavy premium, paying an exorbitant bonus for its charter, rn er a - eo ee Sciaaiatoate | Gov. Porter's Message:—On the 6th inst. Gov. Porter 
and expecting to retain the business and realize the po of], SEtSty Enceees Tash Gmeoun, a7 SECS St SH Wes See ; Senaitne, Dota 
the National Benk, there was what all can now cy wo | nore than en the Ist of January, and the influx is quite equal ao ee. oe coun aes 
been gross miscalculation. Is it 0 marvelous that it was net} to the exportation. They cannot be shaken except by their ho tageumemante of the State end ter poping die treenien 
seen in 1835 7 a , . the public debt, the sums procured upon loan from the Banks 
There was a grievous error, again, in selling out the Branches \ Money is of course not so easily procured as it was a month chich bed enapended eddie pepuiate~estebding enti 
of the National Bank, to men considered wealthy capitalists, | ate, .Tisaggecagh ofe Badhasss Seuss enteunte to pasts of the Legislature requiring them to lend a certain amount to 
on a credit of five or six years, Some of the.debts would ! for this; the difficulties South of us cause the residue. Aside on tet saying, in conclusion, thet'a balance of $801,- 
have proved bed if collected speedily : but far more would t ee mse Aer eee aet ve _ car 721 15 remains of de loans author ined by the acts of the last 
have i t now. Now the failure of the | ists anks, t rangement “xchanges, and the re- s , - ee ie 
cided ailineaaadh os ab the Ioss of the Bank's de- | luctance of merchants te part with their Southern demands at perenne: so yoy been bervowed. ‘Ho legislative 
mand; and where the old debtors have not failed, the pur- || current rates, would naturally create a temporary tightness in ee 
chasers from the Branches ofien have. Either generally turns || the Market. We believe our Banks are not curtailing their) Mr. William Hogg, who lately died at Brownsville, Pa., 
the Bank's debt to waste poper. Beside, the Bank was at || discounts. , is said to have left an estate of $1,000,000 to collateral beirs. 
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“Te ! . fk ~ all . 
PexnsYivania.—The act previding for the election ot The Case of McLeod.— The citizens (7) of Lockport en, 
; || gaged in the lat kable proceedings have published their 
Canal Commissioners, one by the Senate, one by the House, H ge a ate remarkable p g pu 
and the appointment of one by the Governor, passed the two i official statement of the whole affair, and Mesers. H. Gardner 
Houses on Saturday the 30h ult., but the Senate Committee and A. C. Bradley, the counsel of McLeod, have published 
on Engrossed Bills (all Van Buren men) were suddenly in- || their versien of the same incidents. As might have been ex- 
visible, so that the bill could not then be presented to the pected, the latter is a good deal more lucid and circumstan- 
Governor. On Monday following, Gov. Porter proceeded to tial than the former. Indeed, the manifesto of the sovereigns 
: appoint (under the old law) Messrs. Edward B. Hubley, of Leckport is mainly remarkable for the large proporticn of 
; William F. Packer and Hugh Keys Canal Commissioners for , the whole story which they leave untold. We shall endeavor 
the ensuing year.—This may be considered dignified and to glean from the two documents a full statement of the ma- 
proper or not, according to the mind of the considerer; but if terial facts: 


nome ee eet 


ih the Governor had first vetoed the bill plumply and then pro- The attack on and destruction of the steamboat Caroline 
‘ ) ceeded to appoint the Canal Commissioners, his course would by a British force, while she was lying at the wharf of Fort 
: have appeared far better in our eyes. Schlosser on our shore opposite Navy Island, took place in 
5 - 
- 


Gov. Porter has vetoed a bill which passed the House by December, 1837. In that atta‘k Alex. McLedd is charged 
roe $1 to 11 providing for the repayment of some $350,000 bor- | with participating, on the strength, we understand, of his own 
} ti rowed of the U. S. Bank in 1835 by Gov. Ritner, to defray | declarations. If he did so participate, it was as a subordinate 
i the expense of extraordinary Canal Repairs. It will be re- ' British officer, bound to obey the orders of bis superiors un- 
membered that a tremendous storm and flood in the summer der the penalty of death. He had just as much moral agency 
. of that year nearly destroyed several miles of the Juniata in the matter as a borse or a cannon may be supposed to have 
: Canal in Huntingdon County, and the Governor, inthe recess ina charge or a broadside. He hai since been several times 
3 of the Legislature and the absence of any provision for such within our territory prior to November last, when he came 
@ contingency, instantly preceeded to restore the work, bor- | over into Niagara County on his private bu-iness—some say 
rowing money of the U. States Bank to defray the cost.— as a fugitive, being largely a defaulter to the Colonial Govern- 
That money has not yet been repaid, though a bill making | ment—but this is ramor merely. He was now arrested on a 
provision for its payment passed the Legislature last year, | charge of murder, growing out of the affair of the Caroline. 
beset which was vetoed by the Governor. He has now vetoed a It appears that he had been once before arrested on a similar 
P similar one which had passed both Houses with greatunanimity. charge, but discharged on a habeas corpus—no proof appear 
bi The reason alleged fur the Veto assumes that the money bor- | ing against him. He was this time ordered by Judge Bowen 
a rowed was corruptly expended by Gov. Ritner. Is the Bank ‘to find bail in the sum of $5,000, and in default of it commit- 
| : responsible for that? Itstrikes us that if the State is aboot ted to prison. He insisted on his entire innocence, demanded 
. to deal rigorously with the Bank, she should begin by being a rehearing from the Judge, but was remanded by that fane- 
: just to it. Why not? tionary to confinement until the bail should be precured. 
On the 27th ult. two gentlemen of Chippewa, U. C. gavea 





LS Pie ay as tg nama ee bond of indemnity to William Buel and P. C. H. Brotherson 
bills passed is one providing for the election of Members of, bad Lockport, and the latter thereupon proffered bail with sat 
Congress on the day of the general election in April. The’ isfactory security to Judge Bowen. It was accepted, and the 
a Congress elections bave heretofore been held in August. The — ae an order for the hberation of the prisoner. 

| ties Legislature also passed a resolution to call a Convestion to “. r Der enue hang subjects Ave A ges awoke 
tre form a Constitution; the form of gevernment hitherte main- . ew xe story was quickly buzzed ebout that 
Wee tained in the State being that founded on their Colonial char- ~ {cLeod had given bail and was about to be released—an oe- 
; ff ter. The Delegates are to be chosen in August, and the 


— not tolerate the bare idea of. 
Convention is to meet on the first Monday in November next. ee 


* was the excifement which followed that there was a *pon 


The Constitution, when formed, wili be submitied to the ,, % =. 
taneous gathering of our citizens at the Court-House to the 


People for ratification. 


bi aa 
% 





tives of Mississippi recently reported the foliowing resolutions “* William O. Brown, Exq appointed Secretary.” The Niagara, 
in relation to the Siate bonds: 
Resolved, That the Stat+ of Mississippi is bound to the “the most respectable citizens of the community.” So the 


Nae 


mes, sold on account of the Union and Planters’ Banks, fur the full Lynch. 

aa amount of the principal and interest due thereon. . ' . 
| Resolved, Tnat the State of Mississippi will pay her bonds, A Committee of nine was now appointed to confer with 
' and preserve her faith inviolate. 


ewrrence which the enlightened severrigns of Lockport could} 


About nine o'clock a body of men, armed with muskets ani 
bayonets, took possession of the hall communicating with the 
| jail. At or later, a cannon—a 12 pounder—having 
|, been procured, placed directly opposite McLeod's cell, 
| was repeatedly » demolishing at every peal, a por- 
tion of the glass in the Court House windows.’” 
“ The Assembly, finally, at about half past one o'clock, ad. 
until nine in the morning, leaving however, a body of 
|| armed men in and about the jail, the remainder of the night. 
| In the morning, accordingly, was presented the novel specta- 
| cle, of an armed guard, marching with measured tread, in 
| front of the Courthouse door—and this, too, in a time of 
} ee: and a government of Law, and with no other assigna- 
| ble motive than to deprive an individual of rights, which that 
| Law, through its own proper officers, had cooferred. 
\ “In the meantime, an express had been despatched to Buf. 
} falo, 10 advise a Mr, Wells, that McLeod was about to be 
|| discharged ; and to procure a writ, whereon he might be agmin 
|| arrested im an action for the damages arising from his alleged 
|| agency in the destruction of the Caroline. At the re-openiog 
| of the meeting in the morning, the messenger, haviog now 
returned, announced that he had accomplished the purpose 
| of bis mission. W he exhibited to the assembly, a 
| capias, at the suit of Wells, with a Judge's order to hold 
_ McLeod to bail, in the sum of seven thousand dollars. This 
process, after having been examined by several individuals, 
h nced to be in due form, was put into the hands of 
\| the ffs Deputies, and soon after served.” 


}. One more extract, touching the legal and peaceable means 
i by which the sureties were induced to surrender MeLvod, 
|) nd we close : 

* One of the bail basa large amount of property and ma- 
| terials, provided for the construction of the Canai Locks, at 
| this place, and particularly exposed to serivus injury, with 
| hardly a probability of detection. During these agitations, 

he was repeatedly warned. that this property would be injured 
\or destroyed, u less he surrendered McLeod back ioto cus- 

tody. Feeling the force which the existing state of things 
|, gave these admonitions, be, at length, cancluded to follow 
the advice of the Meeting. At about half past one o'clock 
in the afiernoon, by a singular coincidence. the same Judge, 
} who had been the cause of thie great commotion by letting 
|| McLeod to bail, announced that a surrender in due form 
, of jaw had beea made. Whereupon the assembly, formally 
|, resolved,that its object was accomplished and ther adjourned.” 
| We are aware that there are many people who like this 
kind of jurisprudence and display of po ular sovereignity. 
, We have set forth the facts, leaying every one to be guided in 
| regard to them by his own judgement. Oars is wlerably 





' 
' 


Such (says the offcial bulletin)! well kno wn. 


——— 


| Extraordinary Exercise of Power —The Pennsylvania 


#* sumber of four or five hundred. For the purpose of presery-_ journals adverse to Gov. Porter have for sone days been busy 
Mi:sissiret.—A Committee of the House of Representa-  “ ing order, Gen. John Jackson was called to the Chair, and | in disseminating « statement of wh'ch the following are the 


essential! features : 


Courier choruses: “ The meeting embraced a large portion of | During the late excited Presidential contest, a violent Van 


Buren journal entitled ‘ The Magician’ was published by Hut- 


holders of the bonds of the Strate of Mississippi, issued and business was commenced in due form according to the Code | ter & Cantine at Harrisburg. In that journal Tha ideus Ste- 


| vens and other citizens of Gettysburg, Pa. were charged with 
| some gross offence against morals and decency—we believe it 


tower the Court House.—Drums beat, bugles sounded — 


Resolved, Tat the insinuation that the State of Mississippi 
would repudiate her bonds, and violate her plighted faith, is 
a calumny upon the justice, honor and dignity of the State. 

—_——__ ir 


Judge Bowen and the bail, and report to the meeting. | was the administering of a meck sacrament in a Tippecanoe 


While the Committee were absent, a very animated and 


| patriotic discussion was kept up at the Court House, in which 


the Laws ef Nations, the pewers of Judges, &c. were lumin- 


¥§ Micaicas.—A Committee of the Senate of Michigan re- eo fae ena gp oe same es -_ 
a that it would require $20,000,000 to carry out the monstrated. The Distr A saiey daatieaien ae wt 
* visionary schemes of Internal \mprovement contemplated by ie on Sin Gece ental fl h weg ” 
former Legislatures; that $3,000,000 of the $5,000,000 loan ro ee See Ons Ce cite ai ceeaie 
must abandon the present extensive system, ant confine all, — rat te rab Sf al seated, Comtagsiete 
wlan telipaentied ancubetsdin Go Gand pereons quite as safe a fair distance off, kept out of the way 
Retieed, _ Bat they were seen and conferred with by the Committee, and 
| Mr. Buel was at length induced to come forward and state 

ILtimois.—The following named individuals, all Van Bu- that he had become bail inconsiderately and in ignorance of 
ren, have been elected te their respective offices by the Legis-| the public feeling, and was now disposed to surrender McLeod 
lature of Illinois, by a vote of 70 to 50: James Shields, Au-| as soon as it could be legally done. 
ditor ; M. Carpenter, Treasurer ; J. D. Whiteside, Fund Com | erously accepted. 
missioner, and William Walters, Public Printer. ' | The order for McLeod's liberation had been received about 
, night-fall, but such were the demonstrations of the sovereigns 
Our Legislature bas not yet engaged in the discussion of it was judged his safety depended on his remaining in 
a ar vate nome 0 ~oe- ene | jail till morning. The order for his recommitment was not 
aoe not having reported. The House bas diccues- | completed till about 1 o’clock the next morning. His counsel 

_ resolutions favorable to a National Bankrupt Law, which | give the following description of the look of things through 
pr te mi A bill rechartering the North River Bank || the evening : 

ty for seven years is likely to pass. The Senatehas|| « y, af ppearances 

been much engaged in Exeentive Session. high np pelle quay Knap! cue Gb seen ad 


———_— 


This recantation was gen- 





ry 


has already been expended; and that it is evident the State. McLeod if they saw fit. The Jucge got out of his bed to} 


| Club, or something of the sort. For this libel the publishers 
| were indicted by the Grand Jury of Adams County, and sum- 
| moned to trial at the January Court of Sessions. When the 
_ time came, they appeared in Court by their attorney, and pre 
| sented a full pardon from Gov. Porter for the offence with 
| which they stood charged—crushing the indic'ment of cours, 
| and preventing any trial. 

We have waited some days for an explanation of this mat- 
| ter from the journals friendly to Gov. Porter. We have thus 
far seen none. Will the Philadelphia American Sentinel let 
us know how to regardit? We have known Governors charged 
with abuses of the pardoning power ere now, but nothing that 

seemed to us at all comparable to this. 


a 

Important Legal Decision.—The Saprome Court of Lili- 
nois has decided unanimously that the Laws of that State, 
providing for the sale of lands for non-payment of taxes, art 
|| constitutional. The case was brought up by one of the ori- 
ginal occupants, who disputed the validity of the tax titles by 
which the Llinois Land Company beld above 600,000 acres 
of land which had been thus sold for taxes. The question is 
said to have been ably argued and to have received the mature 
and thorough consideration of the Court. 


——— 
A Coal Mine, said to produce very superior coal, has re- 
cently been discovered in Arkansas. 
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Swentp-Risth Congress--Aecond Session. 

— Tavaspay, Feb. 4 
The bill establishing a uniform bankrupt law was the 
principal subject of discussion in the Senate on Thursday. | 
Mr. Crittenden, of Ky., who reported the bill, and is con- 
sidered as having it under his charge, made a brief but vig- 
orous speech in support of the measure. The bill is pre- | 
cisely the same as that which passed the Senate at the Jast | 
session, and was smothered in the House; and there is | 

every probability ef the present one sharing the same fate. 
Mr. Benton offered an amendment, requiring the consent |, 
of a majority of the creditors in number and value, as ante- || 
cedent to the discharge of the debtor, The amendment | 
was voted down—yeas 18, nays 29. 
Mr. Hubbard, of N. H., offered amendments extending | 
the provisions to banking corporations, and making certain | 
acts of debtors felonies. 





Mr. Benton commenced speaking in favor of the amend- | by addressing the People. We copy the fullowing sketch of 


ment of Mr. Hubbard, and occupied the floor until the ad- | 
journment. i 

No business was transacted in the House. Mr. Adams ! 
made a long speech, in which he commented with consid. | 
erable severity upon the remarks of Mr. Wise a few days | 
before, and was replied to by the latter gentleman in a 
short speech. 

In the Senate, on Friday, Mr. Merrick of Md. called up 
the joint resolution for ceding to the State of Maryland the | 
stock held by the United States in the Chesapeake and Ohio , 
Canal. 

The resolution was advocated with much zeal by Messrs. | 
Merrick, Bayard, and Phelps, and opposed with equal stren- 
uousness by Messrs. Wright, Tappan, and Sevier. During | 
the day the bill was amended and ordered to be engrossed. | 

In the House, Mr. Lincoln of Mass. offered a resolution 
that the Treasury Note bill, which has been under discus- 
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In the House the subject of Abolition, which was inci- 
dentally brought up in the debate on the Appropriation bill, 
provoked a warm discussion, in which Messrs. Black and 
Cooper, of Ga., were the chief actors. 


THE PRESIDENT ELECT. 


Gen. Hagrison reached Baltimore by railroad on Saturday 
evening last, having been detained on his way at Brownsville 
and Uniontown, Pa., Frederick, Md. and various other places, 
as he had previously been at Wheeling and Pittsburg, by the 
vast numbers of citizens who crowded to see him and tender 
their congratulations. An assemblage of many thousands 
awaited his arrival at Baltimore, but the hour was so late 
that Gen. H. declined then acceding to their wishes that he 
should address them, but promised to do so on Monday. He 
attended divine service at a church of his own denomination 
(Episcopal) on Sunday, and on Monday fulfilled his promise 





his remarks from the Baltimore American of Tuesday : 
GENERAL HARRISON'S ADDRESS. 
Yesterday morning, at 10 9’clock, an immense assemblage 
of citizens was gathered in front of the City Hotel, all eager 
to hear the address which, according to the intimation in the 
pers of the morning, was expected to be made by the Peo- 


pa 
ple’s President elect. The number of persons in attendance | 


comprised many thousands, including a large number of ladies 
who occupied all the windows and other suitable positions 
within hearing or sight of the platform. The order and de- 
corum which prevailed throughout were in the highest degree 
commendable. 

The President elect was introduced to the assemblage by 
the Hon. John P. Kennedy in a few appropriate remarks, 


‘and, when the cheering had ceased, he commenced his ad- | for 


ress. 
Gen. Harrison began by remarking that to some the course 
he had pursued in addressing public assemblies since his de 


| parture from home might seem objectionable, since it was, | 


perhaps, under the circumstat ces, a little unusual. But if it 


|the Republic to turn his eyes towards the city of Washington 
to note what was going on there. 
| The General aliuded to the charge of Federalism which had 
| been made against him during the recent canvass. He said 
|the term was capable of different significations. In the odi- 
| ous sense that was attached to it, implying an anti republican 
feeling, he entirely repudiated the charge, and he referred to 
|the different epochs of his life and services te show that there 
was no truth in it. His family associations, his early educa- 
tion, the first principles of character of which he any re- 
|collection, were all republican. ‘I call myself,’ said General 
| Harrison, ‘a Democratic Republican.’ If there was any 
|act of his life which showed a different principle from that 
| which was implied in the term he had used—if he had, when 
j entrusted with power, exercised it to the oppression or injury 
pad any, or to encroaca upon the rights of a citizen, or to usurp 
|more than was committed to him—let such act be pointed 
jout. He alluded with much feeling to the manifestation of 
}regard displayed towards him by the State of Kemtucky at 
the lute election a State whi-h furnished lo large a portion of 
the citizen soldiers who had served under him in the North- 
West; and he ventured to infer that the favorable sentiment 
| thus expressed for him was some evidence that he had not in 
| his military conduct violated the principles of a republican or 
abused the powers entrusted to him. He referred in a sim- 
ilar manner to the State of Indiana in connection with his gov- 
ernment of the great North-Western Territory. 

After vindicaiing himself from the charge ef Federalism 
| in the obnoxious sense in which the term was used by those 
who make it a word of reproach, Gen. Harrison intimated 
that the party calling itself Democratic might be found to be 
itself inclining towards Federalism. The definition of a mon- 
archy comprised the command of the army, the power of ad- 
|| ministering the laws, and the control of the public revenue. 
| The two former were by the Constitution ef the United States 
|| entrusted to the President; but the lest and most potent of 
| all, was intended to be kept entirely out of his hands—Yet 
| how is the fact now? Has not the policy of the Government 
some time past been to draw the National Treasury 
under Executive control. If Federalism implies a tendency 
towards morarchy, what measure more strongly Feders! has 
| ever been advocated ? 

You have often been warned of late, fellow-citizens, said 
Gen. Harrison, against the too great increase of the money 





{ 


was an error, it was one of the heart—the result of kind affec- | 
tione—of a desire to be in communion of feeling with his fel- . 
low-citizens ; and for this he should hardly be liable to censure 
in the estimation of the virtuous and intelligent. 
For addressing the people of Baltimore be had particular | 
inducements, for it was a city that he loved. “I love it,” 


power in the country. You have been told to dread a monied 
\aristocracy. But the great danger is not in that quarter.— 
There never was an instance ef a republic changing iato an 
aristocracy. The tendency is, and aiways has been towards 
monarchy—and that by the means of jacobinical principles 


sion since January 15, be taken from the committee this 
evening at 7 o'clock. 

The debate on the bill was then resumed and continued 
until 7 o'clock, when it was bronght out of committee, un- 
der order of the morning, with the amendment proposed by 


Mr. Wise, to authorise the incoming Administration to is 
sue five millions of dollars between the 3d of March and 
the close of the year, notwithstanding the amount that may | 
have been previously issued by the present Administration. 
This amendment was adopted—Yeas 111, Noes 79. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading—Yeas 126, 
Noes 69. And being engrossed was read a third time and | 
passed without a division. 

The Senate did not sit on Saturday. i 

In the House the day was set apart for the consideration || 


of Otho Holland Williams, of John Eager Howard, of my old 
friend, the hero of Mud Fort, Samuel Smith; because it is 


signalized by the noble defence made by its citizens against | 


an invading foe, the glory of which will Inst for ages afier the 
marble reared in its commemoration sha!! have been resolved 
into dust. In fine,”’ sad he, “I love the city of Baltimore 
be cause it contains so rare a collection of beauty and loveli- 
ness, numMercus evidences of which I now see around me.” 
After a series of felicitous remarks in the way of introduc- 


f bi ; | tion, Gen. Harrison said: “* Upon what subjeet, fellow-citi- 

™ heer a deine sresian the /zens, shall I speak to you? The topics which formed mst- 

nthe Sena y, pe praying Passage | ters of discussion during the late political canvass would be 

of a Bankrupt law, were presented from every part of the | now out of place—the era of such discussion has passed. But 
Union, also a few remonstrances against any such law. j ~e ae first = sated sean 

The Bankrupt Bill then came before the Senate as | He wis pactowary te Coaer with these gt nts mew 

: : . . ,.. || Citizens who at the late e!ection had voted aginst him. The 

the special order, the motes pending being Mr. Hubberd ° had exercised the mgbts of independent men ; their love for 

proposition to amend the bill so as to include banking cor- | their country, their attachment to Republican principles were 

porations in the compulsory process, and requiring three- net doubted by him. He felt assured that as a pcrtion of the 


fourths of the creditors in ameunt to consent to the release | Set body of the people they were os clacere ead a0 pure fe 


of the debtor, &c. 


, . : : ‘| their feelings of patriotism as any others in the country un- | 
This motion was under discussion the | qe, haere political name they ntight be classed. But he 


said the General, “ because my father loved it and was en- | assuming the name and guise ef Democracy. The true in- 
| trusted with the defence of it in the days of the first Con- 
gress—lI love it because it was the residence of Charles Car- | 
roll of Carroliton ; because it was the birth-place or residence 


|| terests of the rich and the poor, Gen. Harrison declared to 

be in harmony. If they should ever conflict, he would not 
be the man to hesitate a moment which side to vindicate. 
| The great substantial interests of the bone and sinew of the 
)land—of the egricultural and mechanical industry of the 
country—were and must be the predominant interests, But 
he apprebended no confiict. 

Gen. Harrison proceeded to speak briefly upon the princi- 
ples upon which he should act in his administration of the 
Government. The most prominent consideration, and one 
which implied an importam series of duties, would be to pre- 
vent the General Government from overshadowing the States 
—to restrict the action of the former within proper limits by 
|| sternly forbidding the interference of Government officers ia 

the elections of the people. 
It was of little use, continued the General, to make prom- 
ises or to repeat pledges. His actions must show the sin- 
cerity of his intentions, and they would speak for themseives. 
|| He asked of his political opponents that they would exercise 
a little patience, that they would give his Administration a 
foir trial before condemning it He deciared his wish to be- 

hold harmony prevailing among ull true Jovers of their country 
|| —to see dissensions subside and party bictervess lose itselt in a 
fraternal feeling. There was no wish he had on eartl more 
dear to his heart than to be able to bring into one common 
fold once more the great repub ican family over which he was 


remainder of the day, but the Senate adjourned before any | believed they had been misled. Their leaders in the posses- 


final action was had upon it. | 

In the Housx a beginning was made upon the Annual | 
Appropriation bills. The bill appropriating $1,044,155 for 
the payment of Revolutionary and other pensions, was con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Waddy Thompson, of S. C., offered an amendment, 
based on a communication from the War Departmeat, ap- 
propriating $100,000 to negotiate and perfect friendly rela- 
tions with the Seminoles. In the communication of the 
Secretary of War, as well as in an accompanying letter) 
from Gen. Armistead, the opinion was expressed that this 
sum would be sufficient to put an end to the Florida war. 

On Tuesday no business of the least possible consequence 
was transacted by either House. In the Senate the debate 
on the Bankrupt bill was continued by several Southern 
Senators. Mr. Sevier, of Atk., moved the bill be laid on 


the table, but before the question was taken the Senate ad- 
journed, 





|| sion of the G wernment had sought to divert their attention 
from the acts and policy of the Government. It wes a maxim 
in frequent use and a very good one it was, that the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance But this maxim had been sadly 
misapplied—your vigilance, (said General Harrison, address- 
ing his friends on the other side,) wes directed towards the | 
movements of your political opponents ; it was diverted from 
the conduct of your own official men—the very point to which | 
it should always be turned. The nature of power is deceitful : 
the most virtuous of men by the long possession of it may be 
corrupted imperceptibly and unawares to themselves. In 
politics as in war, nothing is mere common than to make de- 
monstrations or feints, by which attention is taken away from 
an essential rey he pretence that some other is in danger. | 
welt forcibly on this topic He urged it | 

closely to the acts in the | 
ment, no matter who might be entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of it. They should make themselves acquainted 


General Harrison 
as a duty upon all citicens to 
Govern 


called to presid«. 

|| The General spoke with much earnestness of feeling and 
|| with streng emphasis. He had been, he said, a military man, 
|| and he knew how to appreciate military fame ; but he would 
|| rather be the means of bringing about this happy consumma- 
|tion of unity and political peace than to have the glory of a 
|| v.ctorious battle, imposing and splendid enough to place Wa- 
|| terloo in the distance. 
We have undertaken to do no more than to give a brief 
| outline of Gen. Harrison’s remarks; and this is done from 
|such materials as recollection without notes might supply. 
| The voice of the President elect was strong and clear. His 
| manner was that of a man at ease, conferring frankly and 
freely with his fellow citizens. The large assembly listened 
with deep attention —broken only by frequent cheering. 

After he had finished speaking, Gen. Harrison withdrew 
| iato the parlor, where he received the salutations of his fellow 
f citizens, crowds of whom thronged the hotel. 


| 


with both sides of every important question, and ferm their || Atnine o'clock this morning General Harrisor will depart 


own opinions accordingly. As the disciples of Mahomet | for W 


were t to turn their faces at stated times every day 


wards so he would enjoin it upon every Freeman in 


aslington, carr: with him the sincere prayers of 
|| thousands for his individual happiness and the prosperity of 
| his administration of the affairs of the country. 
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PexnsYivaxia.—The act providing for the election o | 
Canal Commissioners, one by the Senate, one by the House, | 
and the appointment of one by the Governor, passed the two 
Houses on Saturday the 30th ult., but the Senate Committee 
on Engrossed Bills (all Van Buren men) were suddenly in- | 
visible, so that the bill could not then be presented to the 
Governor. On Monday following, Gov. Porter proceeded to 
appoint (under the old law) Messrs. Edward B. Hubley, 
William F. Packer and Hugh Keys Canal Commissioners for , 
the ensuing year.—This may be eonsidered dignified and 
proper or not, according to the mind of the considerer; but if 
the Governor had first vetoed the bill plumply and then pro 
ceeded to appoint the Cana] Commissioners, his course would 
have appeared far better in our eyes. 

Gov. Porter has vetoed a bill which passed the House by 
§1 to 11 providing for the repayment of some $350,000 bor- | 
rowed of the U.S. Bank in 1835 by Gov. Ritner, to defray _ 
the expense of extraordinary Canal Repairs. It will be re- 
membered that a tremendous storm and flood in the summer 
of that year nearly destroyed several miles of the Juniata, 
Canal in Huntingdon County, and the Governor, in the recess | 
of the Legislature and the absence of any provision for such | 
a contingency, instantly preceeded to restore the work, bor-— 
rowing money of the U. States Bank to defray the cost.— 
That money bas not yet been repaid, though a bill making 
provision for its payment passed the Legislature last year, | 
which was vetoed by the Governor. He has now vetoed a 
similar one which had passed both Houses with great unanimity. 
The reason alleged for the Veto assumes that the money bor- 
rowed was corruptly expended by Gov. Ritner. Is the Bank ° 
responsible for that? Itstrikes us that if the State is aboot 
to deal rigorously with the Bank, she should begin by being 
just to it. Why not? 


Ruopsg Istaxp —The Legislature of this State adjourned 
on the 6th inst. after a session of four weeks. Among the 
bills passed is one providing for the election of Members of, 
Congress on the day of the general election in April. The’ 
Congress elections bave heretofore been held in August. The 
Legislature also passed a resolution to call a Convestion te 
form a Constitution; the form of gevernment hitherte main- 
tained in the State being that founded on their Colonial char- 
ter. The Delegates are to be chosen in August, and the 
Convention is to meet on the first Monday in November next. 
The Constitution, when formed, will be submitied to the 
People for ratification. 








Mississip?1.—A Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives of Mississippi recently reported the foliowing resolutions 
in relation to the State bonds: 

Resolved, That the Stat+ of Mississippi is bound to the 
holders of the bonds of the State of Mississippi, issued and | 
sold on account of the Union and Planters’ Banks, fur the full 
amount of the principal and interest due thereon. 

Resolved, Tnat the State of Mississippi will pay her bonds, 
and preserve her faith inviolate. 

Resolved, That the insinuation that the State of Mississippi | 
would repudiate her bonds, and violate her plighted faith, is 
a calumny upon the justice, honor and dignity of the State. 


in 





Micaicas.—A Committee of the Senate of Michigan re- 
ports that it would require $20,000,000 to carry out the | 
visionary schemes of Internal improvement contemplated by 
former Legislatures; that $3 000,000 of the $5,000,000 loan | 
has already been expended; and that it is evident the State. 
must abandon the present extensive system, and copfine all, 

ts efforts to the completion of one road—to wit: the Central 


Railroad. j 
——— 


Ittis01s.—The following named individuals, all Van Bu- 
ren, have been elected to their respective offices by the Legis-, 
lature of Illinois, by a vote of 70 to 50: James Shields, Au- 
ditor ; M. Carpenter, Treasurer ; J. D. Whiteside, Fund Com | 
missioner, aud William Walters, Public Printer. E 





Our Legislature bas not yet engaged in the discussion of 
the great questions of the Session—the Committees on Canals, 
Railroads, &c. not having reported. The House has discuss-| 
ed resolutions favorable to a National Bankrupt Law, which 
ke of mi A bill rechartering the North River Bank 

ty for seven years is likely to . The 
been much engaged in Exeentive fk ee 





| The Case of McLeod.—The citizens (1) of Lockport en. | 


ing against him. He was this time ordered by Judge Bowen H this ead 


3 toward the Court House.—Drums beat, bugles ecvnded.< 
| gaged in the late remarkable proceedings have published their | ae nine o'clock a body of men, armed with muskets and 


| official statement of the whole affair, and Messrs. H. Gardner | jel, At took — — — aoe ~—iao 
and A. C. Bradley, the counsel of McLeod, have published | been procured, placed directly opposite McLeod's cell 
| their versien of the same incidents. As might have been ex- || was re; » demolishing at every peal, a por- 


peatedly 
pected, the latter is a good deal more lucid and circumstan- ! tion of the g!ass in the House windows." 








tial than the fermer. Indeed, the manifesto of the sovereigns ||“ The Assembly, finally, at about half past one o'clock, ad. 
, is main! kable for the la orticn of | Joureed until sine in the morning, leaving however, a body of 
of Leckport is mainly remarkable for t rge prop men nent the jail, the remainder of the sich. 
the whole story which they leave untold. We shall endeavor | In the morning, accordingly, was presented the novel aie 
to glean from the two documents a full statement of the ma- | wd of > Fig od guard, ee oe measured tread, in 
terial facts: . t rthouse door—and this, too, in a time of 
The attack on and destruction of the steamboat Caroline an ae renege abe Leia orataqt ny 
by a British force, while she was lying at the wharf of Fort } Law, through its own proper officers, had conferred. _ 
Schlosser on our shore opposite Navy Island, took place ia“ In the meantime, an express had been despatched to Buf. 
December, 1837. In that atra:k Alex. McLeod is charged | a —_- Scenedaee = Leod — ond to be 
. ss : ; : i} scharged ; . bereon might 
with participating, en the strength, we understand, of bis owa i ball tn an exten tie Gn & 20 arising from hie alleced 
declarations. If he did so participate, it was as a subordinate | agency in the destruction of the Cos line. At the re-openiog 
British officer, bound to obey the orders of his superiors un- | of the meeting in the morning, the messenger, having now 
der the penalty of death. He had just as much moral agency) ge aes that he a — — the purpose 
in the matter as a borse or a cannon may be supposed to have | onal ae sate an ells, sain Judge's ro gogo 
ina charge or a broadside. He ha: since been several times | McLeod to bail, in the sum of seven thousand dollars. This 
within our territory prior to November last, when he came | Process, after having been examined by several individuals, 
over into Niagara County on his private bu-iness—some say i = f's I met cigs pllemeee Neee de the hands of 


as a fugitive, being largely a defaulter to the Colonial Govern- \ 
ment—but this is ramor merely. He was now arrested on a | One meve extract, touching the se and deme nase 
to surrender MeLeod, 


charge of murder, growing out of the affair of the Caroline. | by which the eureties were ind 
It appears that he had been once before arrested on a similar od rae nett besa te - 

harge : ed hab ed ; «* a large amount property and ma. 
spre rgey~aherherepraate ate ors! . ! provided for the construction of the Canai Locks, at 

articularly exposed to se:ivus injury, with 
to find bail in the sum of $5,000, and in default of it commit- hardly a probability of + Bh ag During - sol i Pang 
ted to prison. He insisted on his entire innocence, demanded | he was repeatedly warned. that this property would be injured 








— 


a rehearing from the Judge, but was remanded by that fune- 
tionary to confinement until the bail should be precured. 

On the 27th ult. two gentlemen of Chippewa, U. C. gavea 
bond of indemnity to William Buel and P. C. H. Brotherson 
of Lockport, and the latter thereupon proffered bail with sat 
isfactory security to Judge Bowen. It was accepted, and the 
Judge issued an order for the hberation of the prisoner. 

At this juncture the loyal subjects of Judge Lynch awoke 
to their duty. The story was quickly buzzed about that 
McLeod had given bail and was about to be released—an oe- 


or , ucleas he surrendered McLeod back into cus- 
| tody. Fealing the force which the existing state of things 
|, gave these admonitions, be, at length, cancluded to follow 
the advice of the meeting. At about half pact one o'clock 
in the afiernoon, by a singular coincidence, the same Judge, 
| who had been the cause of thie great commotion by letring 
|| McLeod to bail, announced that a surrender in due form 
, of jaw had been made. Whereupon the assembly, formally 
| resolved,that its object was accomplished and ther adjourned.” 


| We are aware that there are many people who like this 
| kind of jurisprudence and display of popular sovereignity. 
|, We have set forth the facts, leaving every one to be guided in 


currence which the enlightened sovereigns of Lockport could) regard to them by his own judgement. Oars is wlerably 
not tolerate the bare idea of. Such (says the offcial bulletin)! well kno wn. 


“was the exei/ement which followed that there was a spon | 


taneous gathering of our citizens at the Court-House to the 


! “ number of four or five hundred. For the purpose of presery- 


“ing order, Gen. John Jackson was called to the Chair, and 


“ William O. Brown, Esq appointed Secretary.” The Niagara, 


——=___— 

Extraordinary Exercise of Power —The Pennsylvaria 
journals adverse to Gov. Porter have for some days been busy 
| in disseminating @ statement of which the following are the 
| essential features : 


Courier choruses: “ The meeting embraced a large portion of | During the late exeited Presidential contest, a violent Van 


“the most respectable citizens of the community.” So the 


' Buren journal entitled ‘ The Magician’ was published by Hut- 


business was commenced in due form according to the Code ter & Cantine at Harrisburg. In that journal Tha ideus Ste- 


Lynch. 


|| vens and other citizens of Gettysburg, Pa. were charged with 


A Committee of nine was now appointed to covfer with || #omMe gross offence against morals and decency—we believe it 
Judge Bowen and the bail, and report to the meeting. | was the administering of a meck sacrament in a Tippecanoe 
} 


While the Committee were abeent, a very animated and 
patriotic discussion was kept up at the Court House, in which 
the Laws ef Nations, the pewers of Judges, &c. were lumin- 
ously canvassed and settled, while the guilt of McLeod and 
the maltiform isiquities of the British were satisfactorily de- 
mons‘rated. The District Attorney was brought up, and gave 
it as his legal opinion that the sureties might surrender 
McLeod if they saw fit. The Jucge got out of his bed to 
obey the summons of the sovereigns. The bail, deeming their 
pereons quite as safe a fair distance off, kept out of the way 
But they were seen and conferred with by the Committee, and 


| Mr. Buel was at length induced to come forward and state 


that he had become bail inconsiderately and in ignorance of 
the public feeling, and way now disposed to surrender McLeod 


as soon as it could be legally done. - This recantation was gen- 
erously accepted. 


} 


| The order for McLeod's liberation had been received about. 


_ night-fall, but such were the demonstrations of the sovereigns 
| that it was judged his safety depended on his remaining in 
_ jail till morning. The order for his recommitment was not 
_ completed till about 1 o'clock the next morning. His counsel 
| give the following description of the look of things through 

the evening : 
“ Very soon after nightfall, there were appearances of « 


|| Club, or something of the sort. For this libel the publishers 
| were indicted by the Grand Jury of Adams County, and sum 
| moned to trial at the January Court of Sessions. When the 
_ time came, they appeared in Court by their attorney, and pre 
| sented a full pardon from Gov. Porter for the offence with 
| which they stood charged—crushing the indic'ment of cours, 
| and preventing any trial. 

| We have waited some days for an explanation of this mat- 
| ter from the journals friendly to Gov. Porter. We have thus 
far seen none. Will the Philadelphia American Sentinel let 
us know how to regardit? We have known Governors charged 
with abuses of the pardoning power ere now, but nothing that 
seemed to us at all comparable to this. 

Important Legal Decision.—Tie Supreme Court of Iili- 
nois has decided unanimously that the Laws of that State, 
providing for the sale of lands for non-payment of taxes, are 
constitutional. The case was brought up by one of the or- 
ginal occupants, who disputed the validity of the tax titles by 
which the Hilinois Land Company beld above 600,000 acres 
of land which had been thus sold for taxes. The question is 
said to have been ably argued and to have received the mature 
and thorough consideration of the Court. 


-— — , 
A Coai Mine, said to produce very superior coal, has re- 





high state of excitement. Bodies of men were seen moving || cently been discovered in Arkansas. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 947 
—_— ———=—— 
TSwenty-Risth Congresse>Aecond Bession. In the House the subject of Abolition, which was inci- |the Republic to turn his eyes towards the city ef Washington 
—_— Tavaspar, Feb.4 || dentally brought up in the debate on the Appropriation bill, | °° 2° what was going on there. 


The bill establishing a uniform bankrupt law was‘ the 
principal subject of discussion in the Senate on Thursday. 
Mr. Crittenden, of Ky., who reported the bill, and is con- 
sidered as having it under his charge, made a brief but vig- 
orous speech in support of the measure. The bill is pre- | 
cisely the same as that which passed the Senate at the Jast 
session, and was smothered in the House; and there is | 
every probability ef the present one sharing the same fate. 

Mr. Benton offered an amendment, requiring the consent |, 
of a majority of the creditors in number and value, as ante- | 
cedent to the discharge of the debtor, The amendment | 
was voted down—yeas 18, nays 29. | 

Mr. Hubbard, of N. H., offered amendments extending | 
the provisions to banking corporations, and making certain | 
acts of debtors felonies. 

Mr. Benton commenced speaking in favor of the amend- || 
ment of Mr. Hubbard, and occupied the floor until the ad- | 
journment. 

No business was transacted in the House. Mr. Adams | 
made a long speech, in which he commented with consid- | 
erable severity upon the remarks of Mr. Wise a few days | 
before, and was replied to by the latter gentleman in a 
short speech. } 

In the Senate, on Friday, Mr. Merrick of Md. called up 
the joint resolution for ceding to the State of Maryland the | 
stock held by the United States in the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. 

The resolution was advocated with much zeal by Messrs. | 
Merrick, Bayard, and Phelps, and opposed with equal stren- 
uousness by Messrs. Wright, Tappan, and Sevier. During | 
the day the bill was amended and ordered to be engrossed. | 

In the House, Mr. Liacoln of Mass. offered a resolution 
that the Treasury Note bill, which has been under discus- 
sion since January 15, be taken from the committee this 
evening at 7 o’clock. 

The debate on the bill was then resumed and continued | 
until 7 o’clock, when it was brought out of committee, un- | 
der order of the morning, with the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Wise, to authorise the incoming Administration to is 
sue five millions of dollars between the 3d of March and | 
the close of the year, notwithstanding the amount that may | 
have been previously issued by the present Administration. 
This amendment was adopted—Yeas 111, Noes 79. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading—Yeas 126, | 
Noes 69. And being engrossed was read a third time and | 
passed without a civision. 

The Senate did not sit on Saturday. 

In the House the day was set apart for the consideration || 
of bills of a private nature. i 

In the Sexare on Monday, petitions praying the passage | 
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‘and, when the cheering had ceased, he commenced his 


provoked a warm discussion, in which Messrs. Black and 
Cooper, of Ga., were the chief actors. 





THE PRESIDENT ELECT. 


Gen. Hagrisow reached Baltimore by railroad on Saturday 
evening last, having been detained on his way at Brownsville 
and Uniontown, Pa., Frederick, Md. and various other places, 
as he had previously been at Wheeling and Pittsburg, by the 
vast numbers of citizens who crowded to see him and tender 
their congratulations. An assemblage of many thousands 
awaited his arrival at Baltimore, but the hour was so late 
that Gen. H. declined then acceding to their wishes that he 
should address them, but promised to do so on Monday. He 
attended divine service at a church of his own denomination 
(Episcopal) on Sunday, and on Monday fulfilled his promise 
by addressing the People. We copy the following sketch of 
his remarks from the Baltimore American of Tuesday: 

GENERAL HARRISON'S ADDRESS. 

Yesterday morning, at 10 o'clock, an immense assemblage 
of citizens was ga in front of the City Hotel, all eager 
to hear the address which, according to the intimation in the 
papers of the morning, was expected to be made by the Peo- 
ple’s President elect. The number of persons in attendance 
comprised many thousands, including a large number of ladies 
who occupied all the windows and other suitable positions 
within hearing or sight of ithe platform. The order and de- 
corum which prevailed throughout were in the highest degree 
commendable. 

The President elect was introduced to the assemblage by 
the Hon. John P. Kennedy in a few appropriate remarks, 
ad- 
dress. 

Gen. Harrison began by remarking that to some the course 
he had pursued in addressing public assemblies since his de 


|parture from home might seem objectionable, since it was, | 


perhaps, under the circumstat ces, a little unusual. But if it 
was an error, it was one of the heart—the result of kind affec- 
tione—of a desire to be in communion of feeling with his fel- 
low-citizens ; and for this he should hardly be liable to censure 
in the estimation of the virtuous and intelligent. 

For addressing the people of Baltimore be had particular 
inducements, for it was a city that he loved. “I love it,” 
said the General, “ because my father loved it and was en- 


| trusted with the defence of it in the days of the firet Con- | 
gress—lI love it because it was the residence of Charles Car- | 


roll of Carrollton ; because it was the birth-place or residence 


| of Otho Holland Williams, of John Eager Howard, of my old 


friend, the hero of Mud Fort, Samuel Smith; because it is 
signalized by the noble defence made by its citizens against 
an invading foe, the glory of which will Inst for ages afier the 
marble reared in its commemoration shall have been resolved 
into dust. In fine,”’ sad he, “I love the city of Baltimore 
because it contains so rare a collection of beauty and loveli- 


| ness, numercus evidences of which I now see around me.” 


After a series of felicitous remarks in the way of introduc- 


tion, Gen. Harrison said: “* Upon what subjeet, fellow-citi- | 


zens, shall I speak to you? The topics which formed mst- 


| ters of discussion during the late political canvass would be | 


of a Bankrupt law, were presented from every part of the || now out of place—the era of such discussion has passed. But 


Union, also a few remonstrances against any such law. 


T'S Se Gar ee Cee oe Senate as citizens who at the late election had voted against him. They | 


the special order, the motion pending being Mr. Hubbard's | 


proposition to amend the bill so as to include banking cor- || their country, their attachment to Republican principles were | 
porations in the compulsory process, and requiring three- |} net doubted by him. He felt assured that as a portion of the | 


fourths of the creditors in ameunt to consent to the release | 
of the debtor, &c. This motion was under discussion the 
remainder of the day, but the Senate adjourned before any | 
final action was had upon it. 

In the Housk a beginning was made upon the Annual 
Appropriation bills. The bill appropriating $1,044,155 for 
the payment of Revolutionary and other pensions, was con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Waddy Thompson, of S. C., offered an amendment, 
based on a communication from the War Departmeat, ap- 
propriating $100,000 to negotiate and perfect friendly rela- 
tions with the Seminoles. In the communication of the 
Secretary of War, as well as in an accompanying letter | 
from Gen. Armistead, the opinion was expressed that this 
sum would be sufficient to put an end to the Florida war. 

On Tuesday no business of the least possible consequence 
was transacted by either House. In the Senate the debate 
on the Bankrupt bill was continued by several Southern 
Senators. Mr. Sevier, of Atk., moved the bill be laid on 
the table, but before the question was taken the Senate ad- 


1! 


| we can refer to first principles.” 
He wished particularly to confer with those of his fellow- 


| bad exercised the rights of independent men ; their love for 


| great body of the people they were as sincere and as pure in 


their feelings of patriotism as any others in the country un- | 


| der whatever political name they ntight be classed. But he 
| believed they had been misled. Their leaders in the posses- 
sion of the Government had sought to divert their attention 
from the acts and policy of the Government. It was a maxim 
in frequent use 
liberty is eternal vigilance But this maxim had been sadly 
misapplied—your vigilance, (said Genera! Harrison, address- 
ing his friends on the other side,) wes directed towards the 


the cenduct of your own official men—the very point to which 
it should always be turned. The nature of power is deceitful : 
the most virtuous of men by the long possession of it may be 
ted imperceptibly and unawares to themselves. In 
politics as in war, nothing is more common than to make de- 
monstrations or feints, by which attention is taken away from 
an essential <r pretence that some other is in danger. 
General Harrison dwelt forcibly on this topic He urged it 
as a duty upon all citicens to closely to the acts in the 
Government, no matter who might be entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of it. They should make themselves acquainted 
t ee and form their 

own opinions accordingly. As the disciples of Mahomet 
were = thelr faces at stated ime every day to- 





journed, 


‘ecca, so he would enjoin it upon every Freeman in 


a very good one it was, that the price of 


movements of your political opponents ; it was diverted from | 


| The General aliuded to the charge of Federalism which had 
‘been made against him during the recent canvass. He said 
| the term was ble of different significations. In the odi- 
ous sense that was attached to it, implying an anti republican 
feeling, he entirely repudiated the charge, and he referred to 
the different epochs ef his life and services te show that there 
was no truth init. His family associations, his early educa- 
tion, the first principles of character of which he had any re- 
|collection, were all republican. ‘I call myself,’ said General 
, ‘@ Democratic Republican.’ If there was any 
jact of his life which showed a different principle from that 
| which was implied in the term he had used—if he had, when 
jentrusted with power, exercised it to the oppression or injury 
of any, or to encroaca upon the rights of a citizen, or to usurp 
|more than was committed to him—tlet such act be pointed 
jout. He alluded with much feeling to the manifestation of 
regard displayed towards him by the State of Keatucky at 
the late election a State whi-h furnished lo large a portion of 
the citizen soldiers who bad served under him in the North- 
West; and he ventured to infer that the favorable sentiment 
thus ex for him was some evidence that he had not in 
his military conduc violated the principles of a republican or 
abused the powers entrusted to him. He referred in a sim- 
ilar manner to the State of Indiana in connection with his gov- 
ernment of the great North-Western Territory. 

After vindicaiing himself from the charge ef Federalism 
in the obnoxious sense in which the term was used by those 
who make ita word of reproach, Gen. Harrison intimated 
that the calling itself Democratic might be found to be 
| itself inclining towards Federalism. The definition of a mon- 
| archy comprised the command of the army, the power of ad- 
f ministering the laws, and the control of the public revenue. 
|| The two former were by the Constitution ef the United States 
|| entrusted to the President; but the last and most potent of 
‘| all, was intended to be kept entirely out of his hands—Yet 
i how is the fact now? Has not the policy of the Government 
for some time past been to draw the National Treasury 
|| under Executive control. If Federalism implies a tendency 
|| towards monarchy, what measure more strongly Feders! has 
| ever been advocated 1 

You have often been warned of late, fellow-citizens, said 
| Gen. Harrison, against the too great increase of the money 
| power in the country. You have been told to dread a monied 
jaristocracy. But the great danger is not in that quarter.— 
|| There never was an instance ef a republic changing iato an 
aristocracy. The tendency is, and aiways has been towards 

monarchy—and that by the means of jacobinical principles 
|| assuming the name and guise ef Democracy. The true in- 
|terests of the rich and the poer, Gen. Harrison declared to 
be in harmony. If they should ever conflict, he would not 
be the man to hesitate a moment which side to vindicate. 
The great substantial interests of the bone and sinew of the 
land—cf the egricultural and mechanical industry of the 
country—were and must be the predominant interests. But 
he apprebended no conflict. 

Gen. Harrison proceeded to speak briefly upon the princi- 
ples upon which he should act in his administration of the 
Government. The most prominent consideration, and one 
|| which implied an important series of duties, would be to pre- 
vent the General Government from overshadowing the States 
—to restrict the action of the former within proper limits by 
sternly forbidding the interference of Government officers in 
the elections of the people. 

It was of litte use, continued the General, to make prom- 
ises or to repeat pledges. His actions must show the sin- 
cerity of his intentiuns, and they would speak for themselves. 
He asked of his political opponents that they would exercise 
a little patience, that they would give his Administration a 
foir trial before condemning it He declared his wish to be- 
hold harmony prevailing among ull true lovers of their country 
|| to aee dissensions subside and party bivtervess lose itself ine 

fraternal feeling. There was no wish he bad on earth more 
dear to his heart than to be able to bring into one common 
fold once more the great repub ican family over which he was 
called to preside. 

|| The General spoke with much earnestness of feeling and 
|| with streng emphasis. He had been, he said, a military man, 
|| and he knew how to appreciate military fame ; but he would 
|| rather be the means of bringing about this happy consumma- 
| tion of unity and political peece then to have the glory of a 
| vctorious battle, imposing and splendid enough to place Wa- 





| 
| 





” 


| terloo in the distance. 

| We have undertaken to do no more than to give a brief 

|| outline of Gen. Harrison's remarks; and this is done from 
such materials as recollection without notes might supply. 
The voice of the President elect was strong and clear. His 

| manner was that of a man at ease, conferring frankly and 

|| freely with his fellow citizens. The large assembly listened 

| with deep attention—broker only by frequent cheering. 

| After he had finished speaking, Gen. Harrison withdrew 

' iato the parlor, where he received the salutations of his fellow 

| citizens, crowds of whom thronged the hotel. 

! At nine o'clock this morning General Harrison will depart 

| for Washington, carr with him the sincere prayers of 

| thousands for his individual happiness and the prosperity of 


| his administration of the affairs of the country, 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 


to the 9th and London to the 8th January have been received. 
The news is of no consequence. 


25th July. Capt. W immediately made preparacions for 
Pi Diet attackiog their tewa and fort, which ed py considered 
j mson, H \) im: nable. The seamen were landed a fire was opened 

aan ay andy gh | out but without much effect, until a eng or ‘ flying 
created 





spirit,’ as they called it, set fire to their town, a 
| great consternation. It was finally carried by assault. The 


The aceount of the success of the British in China is doubt- | natives fought well, and even stood a charge of bayonet, but 


ed in Paris. The ‘Courier Francais’ says that if the Chi- 
nese have agreed to pay the English sixty five millions 
francs, thirty-five of them must goto pay the merchants, 
leaving only thirty millions te pay the expense of the war, 
which will cost Engiand double that sum. 

All was quiet in Paris. The fortifications for the defence 
of the city were slowly progressing. 

Espartero was growing mere unpopular in Spain, and ru- 
mors of an outbreak of the Exaltados were prevalent in Paris. 

The reports heretofore circulated of the defeat ef the Rus- 
sians in Circassia, are confirmed beyond all doubt. The for- 
tress of Ghelendich, garrisoned by 5;000 Russians, bas been 
taken by storm, with an immense loss on both sides. The 
Russians have now no possessions in Circassia but the fort of 
Anapa. 

The Paris correspondent of the Commercial says: 

The funeral ceremony of translating the ashes of Napoleon 
has proved fatal to a great many of the spectators, on account 
of the intense cold of the day on which it toek place. The 
beards of the dandy National Guardsmen were one mass of 
ice, and similar accounts are received of the severity of the 
weather in other parts of Europe. Three thousand persons 
nre said to have died of cold in Sweden. In Bohemia and 
Moravia all the ponds were frozen to the bottom and the fish 
died. Birds and game in the forests met with the same fate, 
and one repert gives the extraordinary number of 80,000 
head of horned cattle frozen todeath in Hungary. 

We have no positive intelligence from Mehemet Ali since 
his submission, nor do we know wkether or not the Porte will 
confirm him in the hereditary rule of Egypt. It is betieved 
that he wii! resig> in favor of bis son Ibrahim, which implies 
a fear that the heredity of his government is at an end, in 
which case he would naturally wish to transfer his power to 
the longest liver of the two. 

An Engli-h engineer named Coppett bas arrived in France 
with the plan of atunnel from Dover to Calais, which is not to 
Cost more than a thousand millions of francs. The tunnel is 
to consist of a series of iron tubes, eighteen feet in diameter 
and three feet in thickness The next step will be to build a 
bridge over the Atlantic to New-York. 





THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

A letter from an officer of the U. S. Ship Peacock, one of 
the exploring squasron, dated Honolulu, Oct. 24, has been 
published, giving an account of the deaths of Lieut. Under- 
wood and Midshipman Henry. 

Oa the 24th of July, while engaged in surveying Malalo, 
one of the Fejee islands, Messrs. Underwood and Henry 
landed with a boat’s crew, with the intention of obtaining 
some provisions promised the preceding day by the chief of 
the Island. No sooner had they Janded than the natives 
rushed upon them from an ambush, in great numbers. Lieut. 
Underwood and Mid. Henry were killed as they were en- 
deavorinz to secure the retreat of the men, in which they 
succeeded, but at the cost of their own lives. Their bodies 
were rescued from the natives, who afterwards confessed that 


the attack was made with the sole view of procuring human | surrendered at this post and signified a willy gaess to emi- | $40,521 54. 


flesh for food. 

The officers were buried on a small uninhabited island of 
Underwood's group, which was named Henry's Island, in 
memory of that gallant young officer. 

The l+tter states that the islanders were severely punished 
a few days after when the other veasels arrived, none 
spared but the women and children. Two thousand dollars 
have already been subscribed by the officers uf the squadron, 
for the purpose of erecting a monument at Mount Auburn, in 
memory of the unfortunate victims. 


the spring of 1242, 
The following additional porticulars are taken from a paper 
printed in Honolulu: 


“Officers Underwood and Henry killed four of their as- 
tailants. Some of the boat's crew were wounded but were 
able to make their escape.” 

The squadron boats, being near, immediately pulled in and 
commenced @ well directed fire upon the savages, under cover 
of which, Lieut. Alden landed and brought off the bodies, 
which were entirel, stroped. Had not the natives been fully 
occupied in carrying off their own dead, their bodies would 
have been taken away and devoured. This occurred on the 


| were finally beaten at all points, seventy or more were killed, 


of. the fort and town burnt, their plantations destroyed, and the 


| sland laid waste. 
|| Hoxoturu, Oct. 3—After six months of continued ex a 
| tion, the exploring squadron has reached our shores. Many 
‘of us have looked with more than ordinary interest to the 
period of their arrival, as one which would bring to our 
| homes valued friends, relatives and acquaintance, whom to 
r meet again in this far distant spot from our commen country, 
would give a pleasure, such as those alone can tell who have 
experienced similar reuaions. To them, also, it must have 
been an event of equal interest. 
The discovery of the great Aatarctic continent, which Cook 
sought for in vain, and in consequnce disbelieved in its ex- 
' istence, will of itself immortalize it, and the Jast four months 
devoted to the survey of the Fejee, and neighboring islands, 
, will eventually be of great benefit to the manner and mer- 
chant. 
After leaving New Zeland they rendezvoused at the Tonga 
" Islands, where a civil war was raging between the heathen and 
Christian parties. The former have since proved victorious. 
H. B. M. surveying ship Sulphur was lately at the Fejee. 
These islands are three Pundred in number, mostly small; 
the squadron spent three months in surveying chem. Natives 
treacherous, and the worst of cannibals. They came along 
side the vessels, devouring human flesh. Occasionally they 
eat their wives and children. Captured a chief, who is now 
on board the Vincennes, who seven years since killed ten of 
' the crew of an American vessel. 
The Porpoise was sent to rescue the crew of the American 
| whaler Shylock, 2,000 barrels sperm oil, recently shipwrecked 


t 


among the southern Islands, and to take off the missionaries » 


| from some of the islands of the Fejee group, who were ina 
very distressed situation; the chiefs having threatened to kill 
and eat them if they mamfested any abhorrence at, or refused 
to witness their cannibalic orgies. 
The Viacennes on her way here discevered and surveyed 
some new coral islands. LN. O. Bee. 
| —— EE 


From the Savacpah Republican, of February 4 
IMPORTANT FROM FLORIDA. 


By the steam packet Charles Downing, Capt. Dent, arrived 
yesterday from Sc. Augustine, we have cheering news from 
the army, forwarded by our attentive correspondent at that 
place, which we hasten to Jay before our readers. The re- 

| sults so far justify our expectations hitherto expressed, and 
present appearances decidedly warrast the belief ubet the 
war is near its teraunation. The pacific policy pursued by 
General Armistead may efter all prove to be wrong, but it 
sbould be remembered that the Seminoles from Arkansas have 
great influence with their brethren, that many of the most re- 
mote and secret camps of the enemy have been discovered and 
broken up, that in the numerous engagements which have of 
late occurred they have suffered severely, and that their best 
crops on which they relied for subsistence, have been destroy- 

_ed. All these concurrent causes, united to the fact that the 
most difficult recesses of the country have been penetrated 
and explored, affurd strong ground of belief that the policy of 
Gen. Armistead is wise and prudent. 

Col. Harney bas been ordered to suspend operations in the 
South. Foat Cuiscn, E. F. Jan. 25, 1841 

Sie: [t is with no ordinary degree of pieasure | inform you, 
that a prospect of peace at last dawns upon cur afflicted Ter- 

| ritory. The Indians are coming in rapidly; those who have 


grate, number one hundred. Many more wiil be added dur 
‘ing the present week, and upon the return of Col. Loomis 


, from Tampa, who conducted to that post a large party of In-' 


|| dians, these also will take up the line of march, attended by 
| a strong escort, for Tampa. 

| * Col. Barnum, 2d Infantry, captured-on the Ocklawaha a 
| few cays since, some women and children, ponies, and part of 


| the plunder obtained in the destruction of Lieut. Sherwood. | 


+ These Indians were of Alck-Tus-te-nuggee’s party. 
i From the St. Augustine News, Jan. 25. 
| From the South —By the arrival of the Walzer M. from 


| the South, we learn that Col. Harney aod his command reach- 
The squadron will probably return tothe United States in ed the camp of Sam Jones, but the warriors had ull fled. The | 


Camp was a very large one—it is supposed they have retreat- 
ed to Wahoo Swamp. Lieut. Mclaughlin captured, on the 
|| expedition, three Indians, lesing one man, Sergeant Surls. 

The whole of the Iadian prisoners are to be sent to Tampa, in 
|| the steamer I. Salmond—no doubt to be again let loose with 
| passes from the commanding General. 


H was shot between Newmansville and Fort Clark, about two 
|| miles from the former place. At about 9 o'clock, same eve- 
ning, the dwelling-house of Capt. E. Bird, situated on the 
|| outskirts of the tewn, was burnt; fortunately, however, the 

bunlding was unoccupied. From thence they proceeded to 
the house of Gideon Hague, situated but « short distance 


&e. last fail. 


which they attempted to enter, but being alarmed fled bef, 
oe any further mischief. There were from ten to Siteen 
ians. 
Aaother Murder.—Mr. Turner from Mi 
to Fort Traver with his wagon ol tone prea bed on ant 
upon by Indians and wounded. He fell, and being unable to 
move, they believed him dead ; cutting open his clothes, they 
cut his pocket, from which they took near $700 in gold Ar 
that moment a yell was beard, and the party left him to assist 
jin the butchery of the negro. The negro had a smal! knife, 
| defending himself as long as possible, but was overpowered 
. and cut into small preces. The mules were killed. Mr, Tur. 
| ner, it is supposed, will recover. 
| a 
| From Texas.—By an arrival from Galveston we havo re. 
|| ceived our files of papers to the 26:h January. They contain 
| little intelligence of interest. 
| A Mr. Zebadiah Payne was arrested ip Galveston a few 
| days ago, charged with the murder of one Coltare, in Frank. 
| lin Couaty, Tenn, He stands committed uoul a seasonabdle 
‘time is allowed the authorities of the United States to make a 
| derwand for him. 
|| By « letter from Matamoras, dated December 25, we learn 
| that Gonzales, a Mexican captain, who took possession of the 
sloop at Corpus Christi, and took off two men, has been con- 
demned to be shot. 
| Much of the country in the vicinity of Austin has suffered 
severely from floods and freshets. 
The expedition against the Indians on the upper Brazos is 
in a fair way to be fully raised and equipped. The troops 
| were to ezvous at Nashville one the 25th January. The 
campaign not exceeding three weeks. LN. O. Boe. 
_———E—E 














Case of the Tigris.—The libel suit against this vessel and 
‘ cargo was dismissed on Savurday, in consequence of the ina- 
bility of the hbellant to give security for costs in the event of 
his failing to substantiate his charges. The only charge re- 
maining against the Tigris is for transporting a slave on the 
coast of Africa. 
} Se ae 
Robert H Morris, it is understood, has been removed from 
the office of Recorder, or First Judge of the Criminal Courts 
of this City, by the Governor and Senate, on account of his 
conduct in the Glentworth investigations, seizure of papers 


a 
Temperance Reform in Ireland.— Father Matthew, in one 
of hie recent addresses in the South of Ireland, stated that 
the number of tee-totalers in Ireland had increased to 3,300,- 
000. Peet ead 
C> The large dairy establishment of S. D. Langtree, (pro- 
prietor of the Democratic Review,) near Washington City, 
was destroyed by fire on the 7th inst. The fine stock of cat- 
Je was saved, but the valuable buildings, with their conten's, 
were entirely destroyed. No part of the property was insured. 
A 


The South Carolina Railroad has reduced the fare from 
Charleston to Augusta, Ga. from $10 to $8, with a lower 
priced car for those who prefer it. The charges for carrying 
horses and other property bas been reduced 25 to 40 per cent 


TT 
Mohar’ and Hudson Railroad —The receipts of the road 


| from every source for the year 1840 amounted to $134,354 85, 
| while all its disbursements were $72,176 77, leaving a bal- 


ance of $62,678 08 to be divided among the stockholders. In 
1839 the surplus amounted to $56,278 59, and in 1638 to 
—— 

Destructive Fire.—On the evening of the 4th inst. a fire 
broke out in Williamsport, Md. and its progress had not been 
, arrested at 11 o'clock, A. M. the next day. The fairest por- 


| tion of the town bad been destroyed, and many families left 


destitute of a home. 


a 
| Law of Husband and Wife.—A case in which suit was 
brought against a husband for articles furnished his wife after 
she had left his ‘bed ard board,’ was tried in this city last 
| week. Judge Inglis charged the jury, that if a wife leave 
| her husband of her ewn free will, he is no longer linble for 
her support. But if he drive her out, he is in effect giving 
her a bill of credit upon the world, aad she binds him in all 
the necessary contracts sho makes. Verdict accordingly. 


ome 
Earnings in State Prisons.—The Agent of the Aubura 


‘On the following day, Henry Lindsey, a citizen of Alachua, I State Prison reperts the amount of earnings for the year 1840 
| at $59,214 66, being an increase of $1,292 20 upon that for 
the year 1839. The convicts in the Mount Pleasant Prison, 
according to the report of the Agent, have earned in 1840 
$67,190 49, being $1,294 45. more than the receipts of the 





preceding year. 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 349 
———_— ee 
that it ‘ is impossible to translate the mind of a writer into a I University of the City of New-York.—The catalogue o 
foreign language,’ will not appal the simplest reader of Eng- || this institution for 1840-'41 has just been published. The 
lish only, who is familiar in our own noble tongue with the whole number of students is 122, namely: 16 Seniors, 23 jun- 
glowing imagery of Isaiah or the impressive benignity of Christ. | iors, 32 sophomores, and 51 freshmen. The following are 
; . There is no party or class in the republic of letters which || ‘he members of the Faculty: Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
ch fi : led to beli indifferent to the i Wy: , 
farther receipt of The New-Yorker. If wo are mistaken tn this in- | #€eks the destruction of classical studies. On the contrary, | Cbancellor and Prof. of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric ; Rev. 
ference in any instance, we shall be happy to make the correction at | the most strenuous in the utilitarian faith are most anxious Cyrus Mason Prof. of the Evidences of Revealed Religion; 
the earliest moment. Those who do not choose to renew their sub- | that the strear: of classical learning should run, aa our author || Dr. B. F. Joslin Prof. of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy 
scriptions will tn ey cesatnd ~~ payment forthe mum | 14 have that of knowledge in general among us, not $0 and Astronomy; Tayler Lewis Prof. of the Greek Langusge 
bers they have received immediately. Friends! do not suffer this | ty \ ; . : 
small matter to pass from your minds unattended to! It is of primary |. bread ce hitherto, but-deeper. We would thet these wore © = eo a a 
acemetenaatad ' hundred thorough classical schelars in our land instead of tens | Henry, Prof. of Intellectual Philosophy and Belles-Lettres, 
0 Notes of the Usitep States Bank will be receivod at par from | of thousands who have “gone through’ @ classical course ras out . w. Draper, Feel, of Coamtony on Mennsel ae 
subscribers for wil debts due this office, of for new subscript-one at g2 | College, to forget every tittle of their scanty Greek and Latin | '4y- The following gentlemen are teachers in the Institution, 
for the Folio acd §3 for the Quarto edition. Where » lower price is as soon as possible afterward. We would have our Profes- | but not Members of the governing Faculty: D. B. Douglass, 
secured by clubbing, we expect money that is at or nearly par in New- || sors, Teachers of Seminaries, Reviewers, our effluent and in- | Prof. of Civil Engineering and Architecture; S. F. B. Morse, 








NEW-YORK. 





tT” We are now striking from our books the names of a large num- 
ber of subscribers whose advance payments expired some months | 
since, aud who, mot baving renewed them or in any way indicated a | 











York. Notes of all the solvent Banks in the Middle and old Southern 
States are taken at par from subscribers in their several States. 





‘A Vindication ef Classical Studies: By Charles 
Lyon, A. M.’—Such is the title of a meagre volume which 
came to hand some two or three weeks since, and was laid 
aside for notice after we should find an hour for its perusal. 


sider the ‘ Vindication,’ 

This treatise, we are told, ‘comprises selections from a 
number of articles written by the author a few years since for 
a quarterly periodical,” together with the substance of a Lec- 
ture delivered in the Irving Institute, and subsequently printed 
in a pamphiet form.’ So it would seem that this young gex- 
tleman (we trust young) has laid this egg, or at least cackled | 
over it, several times before. He ought to have it in a very” 
satisfactory shape by this time. And yet we have patiently | 
read it through without finding, except in its frequent quota | 
tions (from other writers, and not from the reviews and lec- | 
ture aforesaid,) a single paragraph of even tolerable felicity 
sod force. Although undertaking to rebuke what he charac- 
terizes as the ‘utilitarian tendency of the age,’ condemning | 
our country as one in which the stream of knowledge flows | 
wide indeed but shallow, and laboriously aiming at severity | 
upon those who are styled the enemies of classical literature, 
the author is hardly more ambitious in attempt than harmless | 
in execution. He tells us, indeed, that much hostility to clas i 
sical studies ‘is the mere offspring of envy,’ and that of an- | 
other class grows out of ‘ the inability of such persons to ap- | 
preciate classical literature,’ and ‘ amounts exactly to nothing,’ 
&c. &c., but all in so diluted and flimsey a style, that one can 
hardly feel provoked at it. His guns are of tolerable size and 
might pass muster at a distance, but their powder is coal-dust, | 
and they are shotted with dish-water. } 

It would be an easy thing to make him answer himself; to | 
match pages of no-meaning with their parallels, ana then show H 
from his own words that the study of the ancient languages, 
as they are actually taught in this country, is in nine cases 


{ 


‘ 
‘ 


out of ten of little practical value. An advocate of the bur- | vest himself of professional poseliarisios. 
| he plays the orator, will bring with him more or less of 


rowing system, who tells us that ‘ the manner in which classi- | 


x 


# le; 
That hour we have at length found, and we proceec 0 em ) written in Greek and Latin, and never devote another day to | light and amusing literary matter, but its articles are not writ- 


| erally pleasing, and at times admirable; but there was an odor ‘"* : Q : se 
| of the stage about it, which we could not but think out of this island, famous in the mythological narrations ef antiquity, 


| the principles of elocution, and not for acting. We know ' ree 
|| that it is difficult, if net impossible, for a public speaker to di- | #4 its final subjugation underthe Moslem yoke. Many lively 


tellectual men of leisure thoroughly imbued with the letter ) Prof. of the Literature of the Arts of Design; Rev. George 
end spiis.of encient learning; but we would devote to more Bush, Pref. of Hebrew ; Isaac Nordheimer, Prof. of German 
pressing, practical ends the years now surrendered to the ) 80d the Oriental Languages; M. Giraud, Acting Prof. of the 
| classics by the great mass of our embryo lawyers, physicians } French and M. Garbayo, Prof. of the Spanish language. 
| and young men fitting at college for the ordinary walks of life. | . 7 


| The naked, notoric us fact that three-fourths of them leave col- | The Knickerbocker for February reached us too late for 
ge but superficially, grudgingly acquainted with a few works | Potice last week. It contains, as usual, a great variety of 


either language—in truth, are wnadle to read either intelligi- | “" with as much ability, nor have they for us as much interest 


| bly after a few years have passed—ought to put this matter | as its pages usually possess. There is scarcely a prose article 


at rest forever. The stereotyped twattle about ‘disciplining | in it that is not decidedly commonplace, both in matter and 
the mind ' by bu-ying it with the conjugation of dead verbs or | *tyle. The leading paper, ‘Notes of a Non-Combatant, in 


| trigonometry—with Hebrew roots or Cabe Root—is not worth the Medi:erranean,’ is the most pleasingly written and we are 
| the puff of wind which would blow it out of being. 


At this | glad to see that it is the first of a forthcoming series. We can- 
late day, thinking men do not tolerate the idea of compassing | not say as much for the ‘Country Doctor ;’ notwithstanding 
mental discipline by any such treadmill process. The human | the Editor’s imprimatur, we must think it a lamentable effort 
mind is disciplined by practical truths, daily experience and | &t Wit, unsuccessful and decidedly pointless ; we are sorry that 
positive duties—by its hopes, its fears, its struggles, and its W® have more of it in prospect. ‘ Caleffi. the Ferrarese Car- 
conquests. That mind which has been disciplined, or can be bonaro,’ is in our opinion a very poor, and far from being an 
disciplined, by Greek Grammar is only capable of such achieve- impressive tale. ‘Oratory’ would only pass tolerable muster 
ments as ‘A Vindication of Classical Studies. (Pp. 48, 12mo, | ** ® schoolboy's composition. The excellent poetry redeems 
H. & S. Raynor, 76 Bowery.) | jn some degree the demerits of the articles of which we have 
T Written fer a ‘quarterly periodical,’ but did the editor admit | J¥%* made mention. Street’s ‘ Gray Forest Eagle,’ which may 
them? Until the testimouy is sae Sony doubt.—E£d. be found on our outside, is truly a noble and spirited poem. 
Mr. Vandenhof's Readings.—On Wednesday evening last | ‘The Merrimack,’ by J. G. Whittier, ‘ Night Study,’ by Geo. 
Mr. Vatdenhoff, the celebrated tragedian, commenced a se- | W. Bethune, and ‘ The Cradle and the Coffin,’ by I. McLel- 
ries of readings from the British Poets, at the lecture-room of lan, Jr. ser superior specimens of Magazine poetry. The 
the New-York Society Library. A large and fashionable | ‘ Editor's table’ is light, gossiping and entertaining as usual. 

audience were present, and gave frequent manifestations of | nem , 
approbation and delight. Mr. V. has the advantage of a | 
strong and clear, though not deep or powerful voice, and of a 
fine, manly personal appearance. His recitation was gen- 





The Southern Literary Messenger for February contains 
&@ great variety of excellent articles. The leading paper is 
| is by Gen, Cass, our Minister to the Court of France, upon 
the ‘ Island of Cyprus ;’ it is a flowing description of a visit to 


Jace, as his readings were intended for exemplifications of and deserving attention from the singular interest of its authen- 
tic history—the domination of its long catalogue of tyrants, 


The lawyer, when | entertaining sketches of Cyprian manners, characters and re- 
ra || ligious ceremonials are interwoven in the narrative, which is 


cal education is conducted in this country is superficial in the 


| dry detail and tediou of the bar; the clergyman cannot | also profitably varied by historical reminiscences and a con- 
extreme, and the early period of life at which our youth enter | 
upon it renders it impossible that their progress should be oth- 


divest himself of hia studied blandness or his pulpit tone; nor | nected account of the political vicissitudes of the country. 
i ie : , 
|| is it more easy for the actor to leave behind him those tricks | The second part of the article, which is to be published in the 
erwise than slow and unsatisfactory '—that ‘education is made | Of Voice and manner, which we never wish to see off the | next number of the Messenger will present the governmental 
ry ucation | statistics of the Island. 


to consist of a certain routine of study, which is neither pre- | stage—whether entirely proper, even there, we shall not now 


scribed with judgement nor pursued wih vigor’—that students 
often leave college ‘ without sufficient knowledge to translate 
their diplomas '—and insists that scholars should be ‘ taught, 
te estimate their attainments by the manner of their recitations | 
rather than by the number of pages gone over,’ &c. is not likely | 
to convert the world to an idolatry of the usual college routine | 
and universal study of the dead languages. 
But the author of ‘ A Vindication’ does not understand—at| 
any rate, he has not at all stated—the question he attempts to. 
discuss. The point which the intellectual world is consider. | 
ing affects not the positive but the relative value of classical 
studies. The question is not—‘ Shall the dead languages be | 
studied and thoroughly mastered?’ but—‘ Shall they be stu- | 
died universally ?’—that is, by all persons receiving a liberal 
education. Our Vindicator's formidable though clumsy array | 
of ancient writers of great eminence and value is totally beside | 
the mark. It were as sensible to calculate the vast amount 
and value ef ore in some gold mine, and thence infer that 
every body ought to grope their way into it. His assertion 


| stop to consider. 


A valuable, and at this time especially, interesting article is 


Mr. Vandenhof’s recitation of ‘Paradise and the Peri,’ given upon China and the Chinese. It is mainly compiled 
| from Lalla Rookh, was, in our opinion, the most perfect of | from the two volumes of Mr. Davis, and presents a full and 
his performances. While he wae delivering the liquid lines || well digested account of the political and domestic institu- 
of that sparkl.ng and gorgeous poem, he held the audience in tions—the civil code, the religious opinions and ceremonies, 
a state of breathless enchantment; and it was only at its con- | the military force and ducipline, ond the en character 
clusion that they could testi(y their pleasure by a rapturous | and resources of this immense and isolated Empire. A state- 
burst of applause. We understand that Mr. Vandenhof will ™*t re ares poe a nor ane 

. nations, and e attention of her goverment to the interests 
eee —— — = aes roan of agriculwure is given, and the author makes some very sen- 
‘ Flowers of Piety, selected from Approved Sources and | sible remarks upen the causes of her great population and the 
Arranged for General Use,’ bas just been published by E. means by which it is sustained. Literature, he seys, occupies 
Dunigan, 137 Fulton st. It is a manual of devotion for mem- | the highest rank among the Chinese, even surpassing in this 
bers of the Catholic Church, corrected and revised from the respect the pursuit of agriculture. 
last London for this first American Edition by the Rt. Rev. || “ The writings of Confucius, and those of other moralists, 
Bishop Hughes of this City. It forms a small! pocket volume | ooonhy the ee a r eA const Re — 

: —_—- : ese history, which is follow y ies. i 
of 326 pages, and is, both in printing gud Vinding, ens of the fi of China, from the earhest period to the Mogul dynasty, fille 
best specimens of workmanship our City has produced. It inree hundred volumes—and a biographical work called 
is embellished by six fine engravings, and to the great body of 


\| ‘ Singpoo,’ contains one hundred and twenty volumes. They 
Catholics in our country it must be highly acceptable. have a statistical work which gives minute details relative to 
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the pepulation, geography, revenues, &c. of every province in 
the pation in ty oe and forty volumes: a collection 
of plays in two hundred volumes, beside innumerable com- 
mentaries on the writings of Confucius, moral tales, &c. One| 
of the emperors caused a reprint to be made of all the stand-| 
ard works throughout China ; in five years 168,000 volumes | 
were completed, asd it is believed that the whale would extend | 
to 600,000 volumes. Their literature is not only voluminous, 
but it is entirely exempt from taxation, and very cheap.” 





Some forcible remarks are incorporated into the article up 


—SS 


Mary Howitt in all her writings, like Miss Edgeworth, never 
forgets that they are to have a moral character, and to exert an 
influence upon the feelings and inward dispositions of her 
readers. With a continual sense of this, she enforces in her 
books the most salutary precepts, and instils into the heart, 
sound, moral and practical wisdom. The outward dress of 
the work is in keeping with its chaste andexcellent character. | 
(D. Appleton, & Co. 200 Broadway.) 

paacecalt se 





on the po icy of the British in their recent hostile proceedings | 
against the Empire. | 
The fourth paper of the series upon Arabian Literatare pre- 


sents specimens of the poems written for special occasions— | 
‘ The Quakeress’ | huysen, Chancellor of the University, President of the Fac-| 


for assemblies, fairs, public contests, &c. 
and ‘Country Annals’ are also continued from former num- 


bers. The article on Wordsworth, by H. T. Tuckerman, is | 
weil and carefully written, and centains much truth conceived © 
in a good spirit and clearly presented; still it seems to us that | 


the writer does not fully appreciate the genius and the mis- | 


sion of that mighty bard. A letter from W.G. Minor of Mis | 


souri to Governor Gilmer is communicated by him to the Mes- 
senger upon the subject of the ‘ Colonial History of Virginia.’ 
The Governor is very desirous of devising some measures for 
the preservation of the scattered documents upon the subject 
and of collecting them as far as practicable into an accessible 
form. ‘ 


particular value and some commendable verse. 
The Mechanics’ Own Book.—This is the title of a work 
of 490 octavo pages, by James Pilkington, which has just 
been laid upon our table. It is a compilation of those facts 
in natura] and chemical philosophy, a knowledge cf which ' 
the author judged would be most useful to practical mechan | 
ices. He states that his own education has been gleaned during | 
the moments of occasional leisure from the absorbing pursuits + 
ef manual labor ; and that the present work bas been prepared || 
expressly for the benefit of those who are similarly situated. || 
The object certainly is a good one, and so far as it is calculated 
to secure it, his book is worthy of commendation. The main 
part of it is oceupied by an explanztion of technical termes, 
descriptive of the apparatus, and an accuurt of the substances, 
employed in Chemical science. Electricity, Pneumatics, 
Optics, and the various other branches of Natural Philosophy 
are briefly treated in the work. Mechanical and Mathemati- | 
cal exercises, miscellaneous receipts, &. &c. are also em- 
braced. He aims merely ‘o present a few of the fundamen 
tal facts, and the most important practical information in each 
of these branches. So far as its use may be confined to the | 
class, for whom it was designed, namely, those whose limited 
leisure would allow them to pursue their studies in no more 
complete and systematic manner, we think that Mr. Pilking- | 
ton’s work may prove useful; but it ought never to be used by | 
those who have access to, and time for the study of better and | 


H versity in this City has been recently reorganized and is to go 
inte operation in October next. The following gentlemen | 


— — 


SS ——e 
For The New-Yorker. 
GRAMMAR AND GRAMMARIANS. 

Mr. Greeley: In your paper of Jan. 30, I find an encour. 
aging notice of the Grammar of Mr. Peirce. You mention, 
particularly, the philosophy of his nomenclature—as Names, 
instead of ‘ Nouns '—Subelitutes instead of ‘ Pronouns '~ Ad- 
names instead of ‘ Adjectives.’ In the next number, [ Feb. 6,) 


| Usee an article from a correspondent, ‘ Verus,’ claiming for 


Noau Wemster the honor of ‘ having first applied these 


The Medical College eannected with the New-York Uni | terms to English Grammar.’ 





constitute the Faculty of Medicine: Hon. Theodore Freling- | 


ciples, Practice and Operations of Surgery ; John Revere, M. 


It must be a great satisfaction to Mr. Peirce to have the 
sanction of the name of the venerable Webster in support of 
his changes of nomerciature ; more especially, as all the op. 
position which Mr. Peirce meets from his worst enemies is in 


ulty ; Granville Sharp Pattison, M. D. Professor of the Prin- j consequence of this change. Thry all admit that in defining 
| 
| 


D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine; Mar- 
tyn Payne, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and 
Materia Medica; Gunning S Bedford, M D. Professor of 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children; John Wil- 
liam Draper, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 


Literary Intelligence. 








A splendid work will soon be published by Carey & Hart | 
9 Sy | fer that all of the newly adopted terms of Peirce are found in 


It is to be edited by Mr. R. W. Griswoxn, of the Daily | Webster's Grammar—which is not true. 
The Messenger contains several other prose articles of no | Standard, who hes been, perhaps, the most diligent and suc- | 


| cessful collector of American poetry in this country. It will i 


of Philadelphia, entitled the ‘ Peets and Poetry of America.’ 


contain copious selections from all our best poetical writers, 
both living and dead, the productions of each author to be. 
prefaced by a biographical and oritical sketch, end will make 
a large octavo volume of above six hundred pages. .It will 
be brought out in nearly the same style as the magnificent 
Philadelphia edition of Wordsworth and will undoubtedly be 
the most copious and judicious compilation of American po 
etry that has yet been meade. 

A work is soon to be published at New-Haven, entitled 
‘Recollections of my own Times,’ by Col. Jons Tremautt, | 
the last surviving member of Washington's military family at | 
the commencement of the Revolution. He was also Jay's 
Secretary of Legation, and conducted many important negotia- 
tions with great credit to himself and profit for his country. || 
After leaving the army in 1776, he went to England and de 
voted himself te the s'udy of pai: ting under the distinguished | 
artist, Benjamin West. He traveled on the Continent, visit- 
ing the great pictures and galleries of the old world, and 
amassing materials for future study and improvement. Sev- 
eral of bis historical pictures adorn the Capitol at Washing- 
ton; and the ‘ Trumbull! Gallery’ of Yale College, at New- | 
Haven, contains many uriginal portraits from his pencil of | 
emineut personages, and fine sketches of battles and other 
events in which he had borne a conspicuous part. His forth- | 
coming work will contain valuable criticisms upon the Euro- 
pean works of art which he visited, his various personal ad- 


and illustrating, he is, in Grammar, without a rival. You, 
sir, cannot have forgotten the late discussion in Clinton Hall, 
by Mr. Peirce, and Samuel Kirkham, ‘ the giant of the West- 
ern Star,’ who affected to despise the man he could but dread; 
and poured out toward Mr. Peirce a torrent of low raillery 
for baring thus ‘sacrilegiously departed from the ways of the 
fathers,” in rejecting the oldterms. Here, then, let the railers 








| greatly at variance in arrangement. 


| stand rebuked before the shrine of Webster. 


From the remarks of Verus the ordinary reader would in- 


I have not before 
me a copy of Webster's Grammar of 1807; but ‘ Verus’ re- 
marks that the same terms are in ‘ The Improved Grammar,’ 
which I have; and comparing this with Peirce’s Grammar, I 
find no more than a tenth part of P.'s newly spplied terms in 
Webster's Grammar; and with these few terms all resem- 
blance of the two Grammars ceases. Besides, this trifling 
change with Webster seems to be merely incidental; while 
with Peirce it is one broad, all-corrective principle, pervating 
his whole work. Thus, 

Webster, ‘Names or nouns," and ‘nouns or names'— 
Peirce, ‘ Names.’ Webster, ‘Common nouns, Proper nowns' 
—Peirce, ‘General names,’ as man, city; ‘ Particular names,’ 
as John, Jackson, N --York. Webster, ‘ Pronouns or Sub- 
stitutes ;" but in definitions and sules he uses the old term 
* pronoun ;’ as ‘ personal and relative pronouns '—Pirce, ‘Sub- 
stitutes ;’ ‘ Simple substitutes,’ as John was sick, but he [John] 
is well. ‘ Adname substitutes ;' John bought five apples, but 
sold four, and ate the other. ‘ Connective substicutes ;’ John 
saw a man, and met him. John saw the man whom I met. 
‘ Interrogative substitutes ;' Manis frail; he is fiail; Whe is 
frail? 

What Webster calls ‘ Attributes or Adjectives,’ Peirce calls 
* Adaames ; and ammong the subdivisions there is no similarity. 
Webster has ‘ Verbs '—Peirce, ‘ Asserters.’ Of these, Web- 
ster has two kinds—Peirce, three. In ‘ Mode,’ the two au- 
thors have no similarity with respect to names; and are 
Webster bas four modes 
—Infinitive, Indicative, Imperative, and the Subjunctive or 


less superficial treatises—for a mere smattering philosophical ventures during bis travels and the early season of his life, | Conditional, which he says, accotding to the principles of 
knowledge is all that can be acquired from its pages. (Alex- | and many important facts with regard to our own political | our language, ‘ differs not in the least from the Indicative’ 


ander V. Blake 54 Gold-st.) 


Who Shali be Greatest? By Mary Howitt.—This is an-| 


ether of these delightful tales, by the authoress of * Strive and | 
Thrive,’ ‘ Hope on, Hope ever,’ and several other works of | 
the same class, which heve been recently republished here | 
and proved souniverselly popular. It is astory of two families | 
whose relations in life commenced in a strong, and surpassing]y | 
romsntic boarding-school attachment, and terminated in| 
estrangement and hatred, induced by their mutual efforts to | 
outshine cach other in society. The influence of this fashion. | 
able ambition to be thought great, in poisoning the social af-| 
fections and domestic charities, is clearly shown; the whole | 
pathway of life of two families, well fitted, both by nature and |! 
outward circumstances, to be the isters of happiness and, 
good to a large circle of acquaintances, is clouded and embit-| 
tered by this vulgar struggle for family supremacy. Apart’ 
from its excellent mcral influence, and the pure, chaste Eng. | 
lish in which it is written, there is nothing especially note- | 
worthy in the work. The story has no scenes of exciting in- | 
any on is it, asa work of fiction, of any extraordinary | 
merit; it seems incomplete, and the main moral is not fully 
wrought out. But it isa good book of an excellent class. 














dent of the United States.’ 


history. It issaid that it will also present some ‘ striking dis-| 


Peirce explodes the Subjunctive or Conditional ; yet he has 


closures as to the character and conduct of the third Presi- | five modes—Declarative, John bas written: Inferential, (or 


The Langleys are about to republish D'In«ati's ‘ Miscel | 
lanies of Literature.’ This is a work of a light and interes- 
ting character, and of great vaiue to those who are fond of 
amusing literary gossip, ef anecdotes well told, and curious 
facts relating to literary men, which they will not be likely | 
to meet elsewhere. The ‘Curiosities of Literature’ by the | 
same author has become a standard work. 

A new edition of the first part of De Tocqueville's Demo- | 
cracy in America, with considerable additions will soon be. 
published. This has proved an exceedingly popular work, | 
probably no more from its intrinsic value than from ite being 
the Grst attempt that has been made by a foreigner to inves-| 
tigate the principles of our institutions, in the light of calm. 
and unprejudiced philosophy. 

The Messrs. Langleys announce aleo several other works 
as about to appear from their press. Among them are Cun- 
ningham’s ‘ Life and Lend of Robert Burns,’ ‘ The Martyrs 
of Science’ by Sir David Brewster, Mrs. Austin’s ‘ Passages 
from German Prose Writers’ and the ‘Poetical Works of 
Mrs. Norton, Eliza Cook and Leigh Hunt, in one volume.’ 








mode of inference,) John can write: Interrogative, (formed 
by reversing the relative order of the nominative or subjective 
word, and the verb of asserter,) as Has John written? Can 
John write 1 the Commanding mode, as John, write; Henry, 
study : and the Unlimited, in two divisions, one of which in- 
cludes the old Infinitive, and the other the old Participles. 

Tense. Here is the greatest similarity of names; though 
Webster has twelve tenses, besides his Inceptive-fuiure ; while 
Peirce has but seven; two of which are like Webster's, 05 
Prior-past and Prior-future, and two nearly so; (being the 
same words) as, Webster, Past-indefinite, Future-indefinite— 
Peirce, Indefinite-past, John died; Indefinite-future, John 
will die. 

I will not extend this comparison (or contrast, rather) of 
the two books; but will remark, before leaving the subject, 
that though I ain acquainted with the school systems of all 
the New-England States, as also of the Middle, (having trav- 
eled in individual States of both divisions,) I am not awere 
that Webster's Grammar is any where in use. Peirce, there- 
fore, (should the reverse ever be hinted) could not expect 'o 
derive any advantege from using terms because Webster had 
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used them. ‘He ‘admits that me of his terms are used by l Webster's Lezicon,—The veserable author has tafoumed 


other writers; for in the ‘ Conclusion ’ of his Abridgement he 
remarks, (what must be obvious to all who have examined 
his work,) “I have, in no respect, innovated for the sake of 
change. I have taken the terms which I deemed best adapt 
ed to express the facts; by whomsoever those terms have | 
been used, by whomsoever rejected.” The word Adname | 
{add and name—add name—adname} is the only term that \ 
he has made; and that, from elements whose established |, 
meaning, individually considered, is a definition of the com: | 
pound. The other terms (Inferential excepted) can be found | 
in old English works—in Johnson's Dictionary, pri i 
1755, and all in the Dictionary of the venerable Webster. i 
His grammer is rejected fer its other characteristics, notwith- | 
standing his improvemert in a few new terme. Peirce’s| 
Grammar has other qualities to recommend it, however his | 
nomenclature shal! be regarded by those who are ignorant o! 
the principles of the work. Even his nomenclature, which, | 
when considered apart from the principles, isan objectionable | 
feature, cannot but recommend itself to every one when viewed 
in connection with the principles. 

This change is, however, the least merit of his work. His 
definitions and rules, adepted to the principles and structure 
of the language are his chief reliance. I have often heard | 
him say, “ I claim no credit for using these terms, for there 
are no others thac I can use if I would write with common, 
decent, grammatical correctress: Example. What could he 
have called ‘ Conjunctions,’ but ‘ Connectives 7" What could 
he have called ‘ Jnterjections’ bat ‘ Exclamations?" just 
what they are, Grammar or no Grammar. The former are | 
not conjunetions or connections, but the words which connect | 
or conjoin other words, andl thereby produce the conjunction 
of the words conjoinrd Exelanmations are not ‘ Inter jee- 
tions,’ for they are not throia or placed between the parts of 
sentences describing the facts to which they allude. Thus, 
Murray's example to illustrate the inferjections’ Oh! 1) 
‘Alas! I fear for life. Oh! Vie-j 
we how amiable tha art! What inéerjections! which al 
ways stand before, not b: twcen. the parts of the sentences to 
which they r fer. 

What I have written must not be deemed disrespectful to, 
Dr. Webster. His varied and very useful labors in the field | 
of literature, morals and religion, are above praise or detrac- | 
tion froin me. Yours, &c. Trurtn. 





have alienated my friend. 


The House of R-fuge.—The sixteenth annual report of 
the Managers of the ‘Suciety for the Reformation of Juve-| 
nile Delinquents’ in this city, bas just been published. It! 
sets forth clearly and forcibly the utility of such an institu. | 
tion, and the necessity, for its support, of the countenance | 
and encouragement of the Legislative authorities, as well as 
of public sentiment. The evil influences which beset the path | 
of the young, who are thrown either by their own acts or by | 


the force ef circumstances, beyond the reach of social moral- 


ity and religious training, are feelingly portrayed, and tbe | 


duty of suppressing some of the most prominent sources of 
corruption, ie urged upon the community. The influence of | 
Theatres, as they exist among us, and of the Pawn brokers’ 
establishments, is especially deprecated, as corrupting and | 
vicious in the extreme. ‘The number of white children re- 
ceived into the House of Refuge daring the past year is 153, 
of whom 113 are of foreign parentage. The whole number, 
under the care of the Society, during the year, is 406. Of 
these, 238 left on the Ist of January, having been indentured 
from that time. The disbursements for the past year amount 
to $17,049 56, including $2,971 35, the balance due on the 
buildings erected in 1339. The receipts, for the same time, 
from various sources, as the labor of the children, the taxes 
upon foreign paupers, licences of theatres, excise fund, &c. 
amount toe $17,217 20: thus leaving in the Treasury a surplus 
of $167 64. The establishment is permanently settled at 
Bellevue. The health of the inmates has been almost unin- 
terrupted, and the departments of instruction, both secular 
and religious, have been conducted with fidelity and benefi- 
ficial results. . j 


Medical Society of New-York.—The annual meeting cf 


the Medical Seciety of this State, was held at Albany on the 
2d inst. Dr. Jons B, Back was elected President for the 


— 


| 


Married: 
us that he this day completed the last proof-sheet of his great , =stiet 
, which has been the progressive labor of a great tor of Chete Do —— H. Gorsip, to Mary Helen, daugh- 
his life, now happily accomplished by great perse-|| February 4, Liewt. John Calhoun, U. S.N. to Catharine Matilda, 
Web- | deughter of John C. Clarkson. 

February 4, William Lyell to Mercia Verplaneck. 

February 5, William Brownlee wo Margaret Mossmar. 


Dictiona 
portion 
verance, intense research, and immense expense. Dr. 
ster is now eighty-two years of age, yet with a vigorous frame || 
and constitution, and a mind as active in the useful concerns |) February 6, David Thorp to Fanny Dexter 

ef life as many in far less riper years. It should be consid- | _At Walimath, Orregon, Dr. Williem J. Bailey, formorly of this 
ered as a blessing to society and to the world at large that | “ity, to Margaret J. Smith, of the Missies family. 

such a man should have been spared and sustained so long in | —— 
the arduous yet noble task which he has performed in the ad- | 

vancement of the elements and principles of education through- | 
out our land, and in the final esta>lishment of a standard fer 
the Eoglish language, which cannot be superseded for many | 
years. This work will soon be in market, and will be rising | 
to fame, while its venerable author is descending to a future | 
immortality. [ New-Haven Herald. 


—_—_———— i 

The Banks of New- York. —From the Report of the Bank |, 
Commissioners of this State, we have the following valuable } 
information in relation to the eighteen chartered Banks in | 
this city. It will be recollected, however, that the statement | 
| regards their condition upon the first of January; since the | 
temporary resumptiin of Specie payments by the Philadel- 
phia Banks, the amount of Specie in their vaults has been 


Died: 

~ this city, February 4, Julia Vreeland, wife of A. Vreeland, aged 
years, 

Februa Laura Theresa, wife 

of Hon: Giieen Lew. “eesti Temenos 
February 8, Joho Bremner, 67. Hester Durant, 44. 
February 8, Jesse Chilson, 56. Isaac R. Stume, 43. 
Februsry 9, Wm. B.H_ Brindall, 24. 
Feb: ucry 9, Mary, wife of Henry Willis, 67. 
February 9, Michael Commerford, 32. 
February 9, Henry A. Pinckney, 21. 
February 8, Amelia, daughter of Edward Bootay. 
Februsry 7, Harriet W. daughter of Alfred Ashfield, 8. 
February 9, Thomas H. Moore, 66. 
At Niagara Fails Jane, wife of Hon. Augustus Porter, 62. 


and daughter 
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| L. The New-Yorker is ¢evoted, more considerably than any other 

Literary Journal, to scientific and useful intelligence. All new dis- 

coveries in Science or Art, all movements tending to improve the 
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merit. 
Friday, A. M. Feb. 12. i VI. It is not filled up with long stories continued from week to 
Coxeress devoted Wednesday in Joint Meeting to the | week. ‘Master Hamphrey's Clock’ is the only continuoas essay pre- 


official canvass of the Electoral Votes for President and a | *?t! in its columns, 
, | WIL. It isthe cheapes* literary paper printed weekly in the North- 
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| ern States. 

Friends of a pure and benoficent Literature! we solicit your counte 
The votes of | 2ance and support! 
i Conpitions — The New-Yorker, Folio, or common newspaper form 
| is published every Saturday at TWO DOLLARS per anaum in ad 
| vance. Three copies will be sent for Five Dollars, post-paid. 
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formal dec'aration of the result. Vice President Johnsen 
presided; Messrs. Preston of S.C. (Senate,) Cushing of | 
Mass. Jones of Va. (House) acted as Tellers. 
the several States having been opened and read, the Tellers 
declared that there had been cast— 





For President...... William Henry Harrison. .... 234 || = The Quarto edition is printed on » larger sheet of fine paper, with 
Ma:tin Van Buren....... sae 68 out Advertisements, and with a page of Popular Music in each num 
For Vice President.Jobn Tyler................ 234 |} ber. it forms 16 pages por number, or two volumes of 416 pages 
r Richard M Johnson........ 48 | each, per annum, (three wide columns toa page) avd is afforded to 
James K. Polk 1. L. W. Tazewell............ tl || subscribers at the low price of THREE DULLARS per annum, or 


Whereupon the Vice President proclaimed Wittiam Hen- | *¥° copies for Five Dollars. For binding and preservation, ~ be- 
- '| tie ‘ h d better peper than the Quarto New- Yorke 
ay Harniso® President and Joun Trier Vice President of | Met tat ne cheaper an pay eagees ’ 


|| exists in this country. 
the United States for a term of four years from the 4th of | 7 Any person sending us the above prices for either edition be- 
March next.—The meeting then dissolved, and the two Houses | fre ihe 20th of March shall receive the intervening numbers of the 


soon adj resent volume witheut charge. 
meee 4 H. GREELEY & CO, 30 Ann-street. 





New-York, Feb. 10, 1841. 
*,* Editors with whom we exchange are earnestly requested to an 
nounce our New Volume and terme, in such manner as they ma 


The New Cabinet.—We hear from Washington that Mr. 
Ewine of Ohio will probably be Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Mr. Bett or Mr. Graxosx Postmaster General. 





ensuing year. 


think proper. 
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1 DOWNA. LAUGH, I DOWNA SING! 


SCOTTISH AIR—THE WORDS AND MELODY BY R. HOGG—THE SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS BY H. R. BISHOP. 





dow-ma laugh, I eT ne sweet be-seech -ing looks 








For there is one out o the 
me; 





> Slentando. 


Wha ne - vercan for-got-ten be! Aye, there’s a blank at my right hand, 
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SECOND VERSE. 


°T is said, as water wears the rock, 
That time wears out the deepest line; 
It may be true wi’ hearts enew, 
But never shall apply to mine! 
For I have lived to know and feel, 
Though losses should forgotten be, 
That still the blank at my right hand 
Can never be made np te me. 


THIRD VERSE. 
I blame not Providence’s sway, 
For I have many joys beside; 
And I would fain, wi’ gratcfal 
Esteem the same, whate’er betide. 
A mortal thing should ne’er repine, 
Bat stoop to the Supreme decree; 
Wet @: the blank at my right hand 
Can never be made up te me! 











RICHES AND LEARNING, BY THE LATE JAMES SMITH. 
Some say that riches are better than learning, 
For they will find payment for victuals and raiment, 
And keep a good fire in your kitchen a burning ; 
Some say that learning is better than riches, 
For when riches have vanished and friendships are banished, 
There is something in learning that’s always bewitching ; 
For my part I ‘ve neither, and so I may sraatter, 
And puzzle the hearer, without being nearer, 


Or knowing a particle more of the matter : 
ut one thing I’ve noticed a: rs rather funn 
’T is that they who have Sife 00 far from aptrning, 


They gladly pay court to the man who has money. 





For the New-Yorker. 
OH! WOULD I WERE: A BIRD. 
Oa! would I were a bird—how soon 
I'd fly to thee, mine own, 
And by thy side forget the cares 
That all my life hath known. 
My heart hath mourned, a mateless deve, 
From thee so many a week— 
My head is leaning on my hand— 
The tears are on my cheek. 
Oh! would I were a bird—hew soon, 
Upon thy faithfal breast, 





— ee 
My spirit’s sad and drooping wing 
Should fold itself to rest: 
Thy gentle hand should smooth its plumes, 
So weak with teil and pain, 
And bid it dare, with bolder flight, 


The chilling winds again. C. GB 
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